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Foreword 



The end of the Cold War raised hopes for a more peaceful international order. 
M any of us thought that much of the conflict in the world had its origins in the 
rivalry between the U nited States and the Soviet Union, and with the end of that 
rivalry countries could be broughtcloser together. As the case studies in this 
book demonstrate, weweretoo optimistic. Since 1990 over two dozen deadly 
conflicts have produced more than nine million casualties and doubled the 
number of refugees around the globe from 12 million to 25 million. 

No issuefacing the world today deserves our attention more than conflict pre- 
vention. We need to foster a sense of urgency, a new way of thinking that gives 
precedence to the prevention and not simply the management of conflict, to 
avoid disaster rather than merely dealing with its consequences. The contribu- 
tors to this volume provide i I luminating descriptions of the actions that pre- 
vented some crises from becoming violent. They also provide agonizing details 
of violence that could have been prevented and carefully demonstrate what 
could have been done to prevent it. 

Ourtask isto build on studies likethisoneand develop practical steps and a 
renewed commitmentto preventive diplomacy and preventive defense. We need 
a strategy similar to the M arshal I Plan after World War II, which successfully 
prevented theconditionsthat could have led to another war. A broad strategy 
using political, economic, and military tools can influencethe world away from 
violence and deal with the parade of challenges that threaten our survival and 
cause great disruption, pain, and bloodshed. 

During the Cold War we succeeded again, with policies of deterrence and 
containment, which must not be abandoned. After all, the North Koreans and 
the Iraqis— to mention two obvious examples— are not going to disappear. Rus- 
sia is on the brink of chaos and could conceivably lose control of its nuclear ar- 
senal. Chinacould grow hostileand uncooperative. The planet isoverrun with 
weapons of mass destruction, and terrorism ison therise.Wecontinueto need 
military forces able to deter aggressors and win wars quickly and decisively. 

Early warning is essential to conflict prevention. Mass violence has well- 
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known causes and seldom occurs unexpectedly. Wherethere is no democracy, 
where there isalienation of major groups in society gross economic imbalances, 
exclusion or discrimination of groups, or historical grievances, the risks of con- 
flict are very high. Conflict occurs in states that are undergoing major transition. 
Itspringsfrom strong perceptions of inequity, uneven distribution ofthegood 
things in life, disputes over resources, repression, corruption, or a decline in the 
legitimacy of government. Then there isthe human element. We must always ex- 
pect that a H itler, a Stalin, a Pol Pot, or some other charismatic, inflammatory 
leader lurks just offstage, eager to take advantage of the social stresses in society 
in ways that almost guarantee new conflict. Violence usually results from human 
decision, not blind fate. Recognizing this reality is a necessary precondition for 
preventing conflict. 

Early warning must be followed by timely action. The international commu- 
nity needs a capability for preventive action, the ability to deploy civilian per- 
sonnel to mediateproblemsand to provide emergency economic relief. Most 
fundamentally, the international community, through the U n ited Nationsand 
other multilateral institutions and nongovernmental organizations, must ad- 
dress the underlying political and economic causes of conflict. The world com- 
munity must support political reform and thedevelopmentof responsiveand 
accountable government. Institutionsof civil society such as political parties, 
trade unions, independent media, and the rule of law provide important safe- 
guards for protecting human rights, fighting corruption, and fending off pol id- 
eal demagoguery. At the heart of prevention must be a strong system of justice, 
legal systems available to all, that produceasensethatconflictswill beresolved 
fairly. 

We know that conflict prevention requires the participation of the entire in- 
ternational community. No one leader, country, or institution can carry the 
load. Preventive action must be tailored to fit each situation, with apian, close 
coordination of all the actors, internal and external, regional and international, 
civilian and military, public and private, official and nonofficial. 

Having said this, it is necessary to stress that the primary responsibility for 
conflict prevention within countries lies with the government and the people of 
those countries. The next responsibility lies with the international community, 
with countries within the region assuming the greatest responsibi lity for main- 
taining or restoring peace. 

Sovereignty always figures prominently here. Nations do not accept outside 
intervention lightly. But today the international community believes that with 
sovereignty comes responsibi lity. W hen nations cannot manage conflict, or do 
not show respect for international standards and commitments, the interna- 
tional community sometimes steps in— as has been the casein I raq. 

I have come to the view that the international community needs some means 
of responding militarily to deteriorating situations in order to prevent conflicts, 
some kind of multinational, multifunctional rapid reaction standby capability, 
probably within the U nited Nations.l do not underestimate the difficulties of 
creating such a capability, but I believe wemust begin to explore ways and means 
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to achieve that capacity.Thereisno inherent contradiction between the preven- 
tion of violence and the use of military force.To the contrary, armed personnel 
have played a constructive role in Bosnia, Cyprus, Haiti, M acedonia, Western 
Sahara, and elsewhere. I f we do not develop this rapid reaction force, the U n ited 
States, as the power with the most developed intervention capabilities, will be 
called on again and again. 

Americans often ask, why should we care? My answer isthat weshould care 
because sometimes our vital national interests are at stake, as in the Persian Gulf. 
We care about human values and human life, as in Somalia, where we could not 
tolerate the horrible pictures of starving children. We care because waiting will 
on ly make the costs go up— in deaths, the scale of rel ief efforts, and the damage 
to international standards. 

A domestic chal lenge is il lustrati ve. Today wespend one percent of theA mer- 
ican health care budget on prevention. Yet experts are virtually unanimous in 
their judgment that wecould save many lives and much money if wedevoted a 
greater percentage of our total health care costs to prevention. The same is true 
of conflict prevention. Preventive action can save money and lives. It can also 
promote American political, diplomatic, and economic interests. 

U.S. training and education programs for foreign military establishments 
(I MET) bring nations together to learn how military establishments function in 
ademocracy.lt is striking to see officers from theformer Soviet Union or from 
Latin American countries learning about the primacy of civilian authority, re- 
spect for human rights, the rule of law, and the role of a popularly chosen legis- 
lature. This is conflict prevention in action. 

We soon complete the twentieth century. It is a century of wars— the first in 
which world wars were fought. It is also a century in which men and women of 
good will, because of the devastation of the world wars, have wrestled with the 
idea of conflict preven t i o n an d wo r I d peace. W e have gl i m psed th at peace i s pos- 
sible because it is necessary. We have not won the day, but we have begun to un- 
derstand what peace and conflict prevention can mean— quite simply, it can 
change the course of history and the life of human beings morethan anything 
else we know or can do. We may not be able to rid the world of conflict, but we 
can makethe world more livable. What more important task do we have on our 
agenda? What more important legacy is therefor our children and grandchil- 
dren than a less violent world, a world of concord, not conflict? 

LeeH. Hamilton, Director 
The Woodrow Wilson International 
Center for Scholars 
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Acknowledgments 



There is no more important challengefacing the international community than 
preventive diplomacy. What this challenge entails is to be neither underesti- 
mated nor overestimated. This means on the one hand refraining from glib crit- 
icisms and rhetorical condemnations that do not give sufficient analytic weight 
to the very real difficulties of preventing ethnic wars and other deadly conflicts. 
It also means not subscribing to historically deterministic theories or accepting 
at face value claims by policymakers and others about failed attempts at pre- 
vention that nothing moreor different could have been done. 

It is along the I ines of this analytic balance that this book has been written. 
Our primary goal has been to assess the feasibility of preventive diplomacy, case 
by case for the ten cases we study as well as more generally with regard to 
broader analytic patterns and policy lessons. The book includes not only cases 
in which preventive diplomacy failed, but also ones in which it largely suc- 
ceeded— opportunities that were missed as well as ones that were seized. For the 
former our authors knew that they needed to make the argument that opportu- 
nities in fact were there, that something more or different could have been done 
which could have made a significant difference. As with any effort at counter- 
factual analysis that is to be morethan speculation or ex post argumentation, 
this requires ample empirical substantiation, well-reasoned and realistic alter- 
native policy proposals, and plausible delineation of alternative policy 
processes. For the latter the problem was akin to cases in which deterrence is said 
to have succeeded, yet we can't know for sure that war otherwise would have re- 
sulted. Here the empirical evidence and analysis are geared to showing that these 
cases quiteplausiblycouldhavebecomedeadlyconflicts,andthatpreventive 
diplomacy was a key reason they did not. In every case the authors met these 
empirical and analytic standards, provid ing a sense of the problems of, but also 
the prospects for, preventive diplomacy. 

0 ur book thus provides both original case studies that add to the respective 
case literatures and a comparative analysis that addresses core theoretical de- 
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bates about post- Cold War international conflict and security and provides the 
basis for broader policy lessons. It is by no means the last word or the definitive 
word on preventive diplomacy, but we do see it as a contribution to the broader 
effort to build the literature, establish the empirical basis, develop the core con- 
cepts, and delineate the key strategies. 

C red it for the genesis of this project, as well as for so many others in this bur- 
geoning field, rests with the Carnegie Commission on Preventing Deadly Con- 
flict. U nder the sagacious leadership of cochairmen David H amburg and Cyrus 
Vance, and with enormous credit to Executive D irector Jane H oil, the Carnegie 
Commission hasdonemorethan any other single organization to foster work 
on post-Cold War conflict prevention and resolution. Its special capacity as 
"bridger"and "convener" has brought together key groups and individuals from 
an impressively wide range of relevant communities— the academic commu- 
nity, government, multi lateral organizations, N GO s, the press— and with agen- 
uinely international scope. I have had the privilege of participating in a number 
of these meetings and projects, and I have found the exchanges of views and the 
opportunities for collaboration to beof immense value. And while other orga- 
nizations and individuals also have made important contributions, a solid share 
of the credit for what is becoming a rich and extensive literature on post-Cold 
War conflict prevention and resolution goes to the Carnegie Commission. 

I also would like to acknowledge Alexander George. Alex isa member of the 
Carnegie Commission and the person who in his own signature style of gentle 
firmness drew me into this project. Alex also has been the single most influential 
voice for bui Iding bridges between the academic and policy communities, an ef- 
fort of which this project is a part. Thanks also to Esther Brimmer and Thomas 
J . Leney of the Carnegie Commission staff for their help in organizing and ad- 
ministering the project, to Bob Lande, who was a valued partner in editing and 
managing the manuscript, and to Anita Sharma, for editorial assistance and 
management of the page proofs. Valuable input, insights, and criticisms came 
along the way from participants in panels at conferences of the American Politi- 
cal ScienceAssociation and the International StudiesAssociation,and at confer- 
ences at Ditch ley House(Oxford) and the Center for International Security and 
Cooperation at Stanford University. Comments and criticismsfromJaniceGross 
Stein, Don Rothchild, and Fen Osier Hampson and threeother outside reviewers 
also were very helpful. Laura E. Larson, our copy editor, helped smooth out and 
improveourtext, and Jennifer Knerrof Rowman & Littlefield provided valuable 
guidance and valued support throughout thepublishing process. 

Special thanks and gratitude go to our authors. Too many edited volumes 
start out pledging internal coherence but end up as papers united by little more 
than being bound together under the same cover. Our goal was to establish and 
maintain an integrative framework that would provide the structure necessary 
to identify and substantiate patterns, but without becoming a straitjacket con- 
fining the unique aspects of individual cases. I appreciate the authors' willing- 
ness to work with mein this process as we tried to strike an optimal balance. I 
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also appreciate their forbearance with the much greater than anticipated time it 
took us to complete the project and publish the book. 

Asl wasworkingin late 1998 on this book's last chapter, I was feeling some- 
what hopeful that for all the decade's ethnic cleansing and genocide and other 
horrors, perhaps lessons had begun to be learned, and would be applied pre- 
ventively to the next conflict or conflicts. I was seeing less writing about in- 
tractable problems and ghosts of the past, hearing less pontification of self- 
styled realism, and even witnessing former and even current government 
officials admitting that mistakes had been made. But then came Kosovo, yet an- 
other ethnic cleansing, yet another missed opportunity for preventive diplo- 
macy— and in many respects, the peace agreement notwithstanding, even more 
discouraging since claims of having been surprised by and unfamiliar with the 
nature and dynamicsof post-Cold War conflicts were even less credibleat the 
end of the decade than earlier. 

So where is the hope, one might reasonably ask, that the challenge of preven- 
tive diplomacy ever wi II be met? W hat will it take, and where, if not Kosovo, to 
motivateand mobilize thewill and capacity? As discouraged asonecan get, I 
also have not yet forgotten the lessons the students in my ContemporaryAmer- 
ican Foreign Pol icy class taught mecirca the mid-1980s. I n one of the last classes 
of the term I used to ask the studentsto think about what kinds of changes might 
bepossible in international affairs. When oneresponded that he thoughtthe 
Berlin Wall might comedown,! tried to compliment him on his idealism while 
dutifully warninghim aboutthedelusionsof youthful naivete. I reacted simi- 
larly to the student who said she thought apartheid would end and Nelson Man- 
dela would become president of South Africa, and to the one who speculated on 
apeacebetween Israel and the Palestine Liberation Organization. Buttheos- 
tensibly naive proved quite realistic, the impossible became possible. There is no 
reason to think thesamecannot prove truefor preventive diplomacy. 
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Preventive Diplomacy: 

A Conceptual and Analytic Framework 

BruceW.Jentleson 



T he basic logic of preventive diplomacy seems unassailable. Act early to 
prevent disputes from escalating or problems from worsening. Reduce ten- 
sions that if intensified could lead to war. Deal with today's conflicts before they 
become tomorrow's crises. It is the same logic as preventive medicine: don't wait 
unti I the cancer has spread or the arteries are ful ly clogged. 0 r, as the auto me- 
chanicsaysin atelevision commercial asheholdsan oil filter in onehand and 
points to a seized-up car engine with the other, "pay me now or pay me later." 1 

I ndeed, over the course of the first years of the post-C old War era, invocations 
of the need to expand and enhancethe practice of preventive diplomacy were 
heard from virtually all quarters. They came from the United Nations, as 
with the communique issued in January 1992 at the first ever heads- of- state 
summitof theUN Security Council callingfor"recommendationson waysof 
strengthening. . .the capacity of theUnited Nations for preventive diplomacy, 
peacemaking and peace-keeping," and theensuing report by Secretary- Gen era I 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali, An Agenda for Peace, which devoted a full chapter to 
preventive d iplomacy. 2 They were sounded from the very outset of the C I i nton 
administration, as in the emphasis by Secretary of State Warren Christopher in 
his confirmation hearings on the need for "a new diplomacy that can anticipate 
and prevent crises. . . rather than simply manage them"; the advocacy by Na- 
tional SecurityAdviserAnthony Lakefor"greateremphasison tools such as me- 
diation and preventive diplomacy"; and theemphasis in the 1994 National Se- 
curity Strategy of Engagement and Enlargement on "preventive diplomacy ... in 
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order to help resolve problems, reduce tensions and defuse conflicts before they 
become crises." 3 

Similar statements and i nitiatives also marked post-Cold War shifts among 
major regional multilateral organizations. The Conference on (now Organiza- 
tion for) Security and Cooperation in Europe(CSC E/OSCE) committed in its 
1990 C harter of Paris for a N ew Europe to "seek new forms of cooperation . . . 
[for] ways of preventing, through political means, conflicts which may emerge." 
A number of new CSCE/OSCE structures were established, such as theH igh 
Commissioner on National Minorities and its "missions of long duration," 
which took on preventive diplomacy responsibilities. 4 So, too, in 1992-93 the 
Organization of African Unity (OAU) launched its Mechanism for Conflict Pre- 
vention and Resolution. Whilecouched in qualifiers about"non-interferencein 
the internal affairs of States" and functioning "on the basis of consent and co- 
operation of the parties to a conflict," it still marked an important recognition of 
common regional interestsin seekingto prevent conflicts that threaten regional 
security irrespective of their original venue. 5 

A broad rangeof nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) also havemade 
clarion calls and taken extensive preventive actions. I ndeed, N GOs have become 
so significant to preventive diplomacy, both as key actors in their own right 
and— all too often— as those left to try to cope w ith the consequences of pre- 
vention failures, that a number of recent studies specifically focus on their role. 6 
Think tanks and elite associations also have been quiteinvolved both in issuing 
studies and setting up unofficial "Track" action groups. The Carnegie Commis- 
sion on Preventing Deadly Conflict, which commissioned this study, has been 
prominent among them. 7 

Yet for all these invocations and early initiatives, the record of these first years 
of thepost-Cold Warerahasbeen mixed at best. On theonehand, thepast 
decade has borne witness to some of the dead liest conflicts of an al I too dead ly 
century. The breakup of Yugoslavia added a newterm, ethnic cleansing, to the 
lexicon of warfare, and left an estimated quarter million peopledead, another 
two hundred thousand wounded, over one million displaced, and general dev- 
astation and destruction throughout Croatia and Bosnia and Herzegovina. In 
the case of Rwanda, for all the semantics international leaders tried to play, there 
was no denying the genocide. 8 In Somalia the political order already had largely 
collapsed and the killings and mass starvation had been takingtheir heavy tolls 
long before the international community finally started to pay attention. In 
Nagorno-Karabakh, in Chechnya and in numerous other cases, ethnic and 
other versions of internal war raged. Indeed, one authoritative estimate comes 
to thirty-seven major armed conflicts in the 1990s and casualties exceeding four 
million. 9 

On the other hand, albeit smaller in number, there have been cases in which 
prevention has succeeded in limiting if not precluding deadly conflict. Macedo- 
nia had its own significant ethnic tensions and vulnerabilities amid the breakup 
ofYugoslavia, but it did notfall into mass violence. Congo (Brazzaville) had its 
sharp tribal and regional divisions but managed to I imit the political violence 
surrounding its 1993 elections, and it muld well have done the same in 1997had 
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the preventive diplomacy strategy pursued earlier not been abandoned. The 
tensions in Russian- Baltic ( Latvia, Estonia) relations surrounding the demands 
on the one side for the w ithdrawal of Russian troops and on the other for safe- 
guarding the rights of Russian ethnic minorities could well have led down a 
moreconflictual and dangerous path. The same was true in Russian- Ukrainian 
relations with their myriad of tensions and, particularly, thehigh-profile issue 
of nuclear weapons possession to resolve. Then there were other cases such as 
the 1994 nuclear proliferation crisis with North Korea, the peaceful resolution 
of which should not lead usto forget the ominousrisks and sa/ere potential con- 
sequences had preventive diplomacy failed. 

The central obj ecti ve of thi s study i s to assess why some post- Cold War conflicts 
have been prevented from leading to war and other deadly conflict, but not 
others— why, in effect, some opportunities for preventive diplomacy have been 
missed, but others seized. In pursuit of that objective, we have brought together 
a group of distinguished scholars and diplomats as contributors to this book. 
The ten cases just mentioned— Croatia-Bosnia, Rwanda, Somalia, Nagorno- 
Karabakh, Chechnya, Macedonia, Congo (Brazzaville), Russia- Latvia/Estonia, 
Russia-Ukraine, North Korea— aretheoneson which we focus. They represent 
different types of conflicts that characterize the post- Cold War world, as well as 
a mix of successes and failures— i.e., opportunities missed and opportunities 
seized— that is important for testing arguments about what strategies work and 
which do not, and why and how they succeed or fail. 

In the rest of this chapter, I present the structure of the study and elaborate on 
theoretical, conceptual, definitional, and methodological aspects that provide the 
context and framing for the case studies. The cross-case analytic comparisons, 
theoretical implications, and policy lessonsare taken up in the final chapter. 

The Realism of Preventive Diplomacy 

That preventive diplomacy has been "oversold," its difficulties underestimated in 
a number of respects, is a fair criticism. 10 But to simply write it off would be to 
commit themirror-imagemistake of those too eager and uncritical in their em- 
brace. We have here "an idea in search of strategy"— a basic concept that has a 
solid inherent logic and a potentially valuable utility, but that needs both a 
deeper conceptual grounding and a fleshing out of its policy relevance. 

As part of this, it is important at the outset to confront the critique of preven- 
tive diplomacy as "unrealistic." While virtually no one disputes the desirability 
of preventing ethnic cleansing, genocide, and other deadly conflicts, "realist" 
and other critics question both the viability and the value of preventive diplo- 
macy. W ith regard to the former, aren't many of these conflicts just the playing 
out of history— of "Balkan ghosts" that still haunt the region, of precolonial 
African tribal hatreds, of other deeply historical animosities?And as to the lat- 
ter, is it sufficiently in the interests of major powers such as the United States that 
they should run the risks of trying to do so? And, after all, aren't most taking 
place in locales that, as a former U .S. ambassador to Somalia put it about that 
country,justare"not a critical piece of real estate for anybody in the post- Cold 
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War world?" n Why not just wait and see, and if needed resort to later stage con- 
flict management? 

Yet for all its self- styled realism,thislineofargumentistobequestioned with re- 
gard to its assessments both of the viability and the value of preventive diplomacy. 



TheViability of Preventive Diplomacy 

The question of the viabi I ity of preventive di plomacy is rooted in the broader 
debate over the principal sources of post- Cold War conflicts, ethnic conflicts in 
particular. In its essencethis is a debate over historical determinism. Theas- 
sumption of an overwhelming inevitability to these conflicts that is inherent to 
their characterization as a playing out of history is indicative of what is cal led 
the"primordialistview,"in which ethnic conflicts are seen primarily as manifes- 
tations of fixed, inherited, deeply antagonistic historical identities . 12 In this 
analysis the end of the C old War stripped away the constraining effects of the 
strategic overlay of bipolar geopolitics, releasing the "Balkan ghosts" and other 
historical hatreds to their "natural" states of conflict. 

If the primordialist theory were valid, then it truly would be hard to hold out 
much prospect for preventive diplomacy. Yet as a number of studies have shown, 
ethnic identities are much less fixed overtime, and thefrequency and intensity 
of ethnic conflict much more varying over both time and place, than primor- 
dialist theory would have it. As David Lakeand Donald Rothchild argue, "the 
[primordialist] approach founderson its inability to explain the emergence of 
new and transformed identities or account for the long periods in which either 
ethnicity is not a salient political characteristic or relations between different 
ethnic groups are comparatively peaceful ." 13 

M ichael Brown delineates such other variables as political institutions and so- 
cioeconomic factors that are less historically deterministic but still possible"un- 
derlying" sources of ethnic as well asother internal conflicts. He and others show 
that states with weak political institutionsaremoreproneto political violencethan 
institutionally stronger ones as measured by both the legitimacy of theauthority 
they claim and their capacity to exercise that authority. Socioeconomic factors 
come into play in a number of ways, including thegeneral destabilizing effects that 
poverty can have, the disruptive effects of major economic crises, and the com- 
pounding of ethnic and other political-cultural divisions by corresponding eco- 
nomic discrimination and inequitable distribution of wealth . 14 

However, while these underlying factors are helpful in identifying disposi- 
tions toward political instabi I ity, they still leave us short of understanding why 
deadly conflict resu Its i n some cases but not others. 

The existing literature on i nternal conflict does a commendable job of surveying the 
underlying factors or permissive conditions that make some situations particularly 
prone to violence, but it is weak when it comes to identifying the catalytic factors— the 

triggers or proximate causes— of internal conflicts [W]eknow a lot less about the 

causesof internal conflict than onewould guess from lookin g at the size of the I itera- 
tureon the subject . 15 
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There is no question of the importance of having a comprehensive picture of the 
sourcesof conflict and thefull lists of social, political, economic, demographic, en- 
vironmental, and other underlying factors. But these almost always end up both 
over- and underdetermined intheirexplanationsofthefundamental reasonswhy 
violence actually occurs. This is why, as David Carment concludes from a litera- 
tu re revi ew, "n o two sch o I ars seem to agree o n th e exact cau ses of et hn i c co nfl i ct 16 

The optimal analytic approach both for avoiding the historical determinism 
fallacy and for getting beyond underlying factors to proximate, violence- trig- 
gering factors is through a "purposive" view of what the key sources of deadly 
conflict are . 17 This approach acknowledges the deep-seated nature of ethnic 
identifications and the corresponding intergroup tensions, animosities, and un- 
finished agendas of vengeance and retribution that carryforward as historical 
legacies. But it takes a much I ess deterministic view of how, why, and whether 
these i d entity- rooted tensions become deadly conflicts. It focuses the analysis 
on forces and factors that intensify and activatethe dispositions as shaped by 
history into actionsand policies reflecting conscious and deliberate choices for 
war and violence. The dominant dynamic is not the playing out of historical in- 
evitability, but rather the consequences of calculations by parties to the conflict 
of the purposes served by political violence. These are, as another author put it, 
"the purposeful actionsof political actorswho actively create violent conflict" 
to serve their own domestic political agendas by "selectively drawing on history 
in order to portray it as historically inevitable." 18 TheCarnegieCommission in 
itsFinal Report, makes its own strong statement of the purposive view: "[M ]ass 
violence invariably results from the deliberately violent response of determined 
leaders and their groups to a wide range of social, economic and political con- 
ditions that provide the environment for violent conflict, but usually do not in- 
dependently spawn violence ." 19 The key, therefore, is to get at why these deter- 
mined leaders choose deliberately violent responses. 

It is important to note in this regard that the sense of purposiveness goes be- 
yond just posing these conflicts as a particular manifestation of the larger prob- 
lem of the"security dilemma." 20 The notion here is that the parties are driven to 
mil itary action less out of strict aggression than the uncertainty of the situation 
in which, given the conflicts that do exist, neither side feels confident the other 
won't strike first. A similar conceptualization is of this as a "commitment prob- 
lem," of situationsin which "two groupsfind themselves without a third party 
that can credibly guarantee agreements between them ." 21 Still we know that 
some security dilemmas and some commitment problems are resolved or at 
least ameliorated without resorting to or devolving into warfare. The key, there- 
fore, still isto get at the purposive choices as made by the leaders of the princi- 
pal parties to the conflict. These choices and the "conflict calculus" that results 
from them involve assessments as made by these leaders of the interests at stake 
and the potential costs-risks and gains- benefits of alternative options for 
achievingthoseinterests.Whilehardlydoneasmemolikeneta ssessm en ts o r 
strategic plans, and notwithstanding all the accompanying vitriolic rhetoric and 
historical legacies, the dynamic is a deli berate, calculated, purposive one. 

It is in seeking to influence this calculus by which parties to the conflict take 
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their purposeful actions that preventive diplomacy has its potential viability. This 
is, to be sure, hard to do. But it is possible to do. Both points are integral to a gen- 
uine realism. The empirical-analytic evidence from our cases will be seen to be 
strongly supportiveof thisargument.Theclaimsare not that some policy X surely 
would have prevented ethnic cleansing in Bosnia, or some policy Y smoothly re- 
built the Somali state, or some pol icy Z prevented genocidein Rwanda. But it also 
is notto accept the assertion that nothing elsecould have been done, that no more 
or nothing different wasviablethan thepolicies as pursued. There weremissed op- 
portunities . 22 And in those cases in which deadly conflict was averted, the key 
point is that success was not a given, that failure wasa very real possibility had not 
the opportun ities for preventive di plomacy been seized . 



The Strategic Value of Preventive D iplomacy 

A second point in thecritiqueof preventive diplomacy as not realist isthe 
high risks and costs and low interests said to beat stake. Yet here too there are 
both theoretical and empirical bases for questioning the critique. 

If it were the case that the fires of ethnic conflicts, however intense, would just 
burn upon themselves and not have significant potential to spread regionally or 
destabilizemoresystematically,or if theoptionsfor later action had the presumed 
pragmatic preferability, then in strict realist terms one could argue that major 
powers could afford to just let them be. But that is not always or even frequently 
the case. First, as numerous cases have shown and as much of the literature sub- 
stantiates, spread is much more common than self- containment. This occurs 
through various combinations of direct "contagion" through the actual physical 
movement of refugees and weapons to other countries in the region, "demonstra- 
tion effects" that even without direct contact activate and escalate other conflicts, 
and other modes of conflict d iffusion . 23 C onsequently, among other th i ngs, when 
there is no prevention, the real estatein question risks getting bigger. Whether be- 
cause the conflict then takes in areas that are more strategic or simply because a 
larger area is in crisis, outside powers can find their interests much more at risk. 

Second, thecostsand risksthusarenot attached just to preventive action; 
wait-and-see also has its costsand risks. Theconflictdynamicsoften end up 
narrowing the available pol icy options over time and working against later stage 
conflict resolution in other ways as well. Part of this isthe"Rubicon effect" by 
which the onset of mass violence transforms the nature of a conflict. The addi- 
tion of revenge and retribution to other sources of tension plunges a conflict sit- 
uation down to a fundamentally different and more difficult depth, where reso- 
lution and even limitation of the conflict become much more difficult. Certain 
international strategies that might have been effective at lower levels of conflict 
are less likely to be so amid intensified violence. 

This thus ends up as another version of the classic problem for statecraft that 
the more extensive the objectives, the greater and usually more coercive are the 
strategies needed to achieve them . 24 Preventing a conflict from escalating to vi- 
olence is a more limited objective than ending violence once it has begun. The 
logic is the same as for the distinctions made by Thomas Schelling between 
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deterrence of a proscribed action from occurring and compel lence of its cessa- 
tion once it has begun . 25 0 ptions thus do not necessari ly stay open over time; a 
problem can get harder down that road to where it has been kicked. Thetruly 
realistic policy question most often thus is not involvement "Yes or no?" but 
"When and how?" It is in this sense that opting for early resorts rather than hav- 
ing to fall back on last resorts can be the more realistic strategy. 

0 ne of the key tenets of the argument for not acting early has been that when 
the time comes, what is n eeded to be d one can be d one. Yet the experience has 
been that ending the conflicts has been onething, putting such severely shat- 
tered societies back together quite another. It is a problem, to draw on other 
work by William Zartman, of "putting Humpty-Dumpty together again." 26 

A final point concerns the basic fallacy in the dichotomy so often drawn be- 
tween realism and idealism. We long have seen that one of the persistent frus- 
trations for realists generally with regard to American foreign policy has been 
that it never has been strictly a matter of "interest defined as power," as in H ans 
Morgenthau's classic formulation. Indeed just a fewyearsafter layingoutthis 
and other aspects of realism in his Politics among Nations, Morgenthau felt com- 
pelled to write another book, In Defenseof the N ational Interest: A Critical Ex- 
amination of American Foreign Policy, lambasting American statesmen for not 
thinking and acting in this manner and instead being "guided by moral ab- 
stractions without consideration of the national interest." 27 Yet in the most fun- 
damental sense, "the distinction between interests and values," as Stan ley Hoff- 
mann argues, "is largely fallacious. . . agreatpowerhasan 'interest' in world 
order that goes beyond strict national security concerns and its definition of 
world order is largely shaped by its values." 28 To this should be added Joseph 
Nyefs conception of "soft power," by which as a pragmatic and indeed quite real- 
ist calculus the values and ideals for which the United States stands are not just 
virtuous but also a source of international influence. 29 

*** 

To be sure, affirming the possibility of preventive diplomacy must not be 
done without a Iso recognizing the difficulties that inhere in moving from the 
possibleto the actual. I n our case studies the authors are quite deliberate and ex- 
plicit in presenting the evidence and developing the analysis in support of ar- 
guments about what was and was not possible. I n thefinal chapter I draw gen- 
eral analytic conclusions and policy lessons regarding the key requisites and 
conditionalities for successful preventive diplomacy. It is this balance between 
not dismissing the difficult as impossible and also acknowledging the difficul- 
ties that i s the essence of genu i ne real ism . 

Defining Preventive Diplomacy 

It is true, of course, that all diplomacy seeks to be preventive. M ichael Lund attri- 
butes the coining of the term "preventive diplomacy" to U N Secretary- Gen era I 
DagHammarskjold in 1960 with reference in theCold War context to UN efforts 
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"to keep localized international disputes from provoking larger confrontations 
between the superpowers." Yet whi lethis use and others convey a sense of what is 
meant, in strict definitional terms there still is"no agreed-upon meaning among 
practitioners and scholars." 30 1 n recent years it has been appl ied to an unmanage- 
ably broad rangeof activities, objectives, and policies, including people- to-people 
conflict resolution dialogues, crisis prevention mediation, war de-escalation and 
termination, democracy building, economic development, the eradication of 
poverty, and environmental preservation. No wonder one former State Depart- 
ment official referred to it as bei ng"a buzz word among diplomats." 31 

Lund's definition isas"action taken in vulnerable places and times to avoid 
the threat or useof armed force and related forms of coercion by states or groups 
to settle the political disputes that can arise from the destabilizing effects of eco- 
nomic, social, political and international change." 32 This is helpful but requires 
further focusing for our purposes with regard to the stage of the conflict cycle 
being focused on. The problems here areboth how far back and howfarforward 
to go. With respect to theformer, it can be argued that prevention requires at- 
tacking the deepest roots of conflicts— astheCommission on Global Gover- 
nance put it in its 1995 report, "a comprehensive preventive strategy must first 
focus on the underlying political, social, economic and environmental causes of 
conflict." This is whattheCarnegieCommission calls "structural prevention," 
addressing "the root causes of deadly conflict," as differentiated from "opera- 
tional prevention," which is "undertaken when violenceappearsi mminent." 33 
Our concern in this study is more at the operational end, with diplomacy geared 
pri nci pal ly to the proxi mate and pressi ng causes of conflicts. 34 

The other part of the stage- of- the- cycle issue is how far forward past the point 
at which violence breaks out one can still speak of conflict prevention ratherthan 
conflict management or conflict resolution. While demarcating a precise bound- 
ary isjust not possible, an excessive blurring takes away from the meaningfulness 
of the conceptual distinction as well as from potential policy lessons for assessing 
how timing affects the relative utility of different strategies. This was a problem 
with the definition of preventive diplomacy in Boutros-Ghali's An Agenda for 
Peace, which started with "actions to prevent disputes from arising" and contin- 
ued on to "prevent existing disputes from escalating," but then also went on "to 
limit the spread of the latter when they occur." The first two fit much better within 
the prevention stage, while the latter gets more into conflict management. 35 Our 
focusthus is on theperiod in which violence is imminent or early but still short of 
mass deadly conflict— i.e., going not too far back and not too far forward. 

W ith this as our focus, we d ifferentiate among three components of preven- 
tive diplomacy: early warning, key decisions on early action, and strategiesof 
action. These a re somewhat but not strictly sequential, and more analytically 
than operationally distinct. 



Early Warning 

Early warning i s, as aptly put in another study, "sounding alarm bells at the 
righttimeand in a salutary and appropriate manner." 36 As Alexander George 
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and JaneH oil observe in their chapter, while "specialists may disagree on the 
scope of preventive di plomacy and . . . i n their assessments of pol icies and strate- 
gies . . . there is no disagreement, however, on the importance of obtaining early 
warningof incipient or slowly developing crises if preventive action isto have 
any chance of success.” 

Effective early warning entails overcoming two distinct but interconnected 
problems: (1) the informational problem of obtaining the necessary quantity 
and quality of intelligence in areliableform and timely manner, and (2) thean- 
alytic problem of overcoming various barriers that can impede or distort the ac- 
curacy of analysis. Even morethan thetraditional problem of the "signal-to- 
noise” ratio of such classical intelligence problems as an impending surprise 
attack or major advances in an adversary's military capabilities, thenatureof 
what constitutes early warningof ethnic and other post-Cold War conflicts is 
more difficult to ascertain in a number of respects. Take, for example, the"indi- 
cators of statesat risk” cited intheCarnegieCommission Final Report and based 
in large part on a study by the State FailureTask Force, a group of scholars work- 
ing with the U .S. National Intelligence Counci I (NIC). 37 Among the indicators 
deemed particularly relevant were demographic pressures, a lack of democratic 
practices, elite/mass ethnic divisions, serious econom ic problems, and "a legacy 
of vengeance- seeking group grievance." Yet not only does each of these have its 
own ambiguities and degrees, but there is even less definable specificity or reg- 
ularity to what constitutes the"critical mass” for a "credible" warning. The"chal- 
lengefor early warning systems," as put in another study, "is not so much in iden- 
tifying societies at risk, in general, but in recognizing patterns of change that will 
lead to the acceleration of conflicts." 38 

It is in the sense of the latter part of this statement that early warn ing is n ot 
just an informational problem but also an analytic one. Some sense needs to be 
provided that the conflict in question is not just a potential one but has a sig- 
nificant likelihood of occurring. This entails averting both the"underwarning" 
problem of missing developing conflicts and "overwarning"— ending up, as it's 
been said, predicting eight of the next three coming deadly conflicts. 

Even when the analysis is made, there is the question of whether recognition 
of the signals and conveyance of their import will bring rewards or run risks. 
The i ntelligence analyst who would push early warning risks "shoot the mes- 
senger" reactions of being blamed for the bad news even if it is accurate. Or, if 
inaccurate, the "cry wolf” label may follow, an appellation thatcan be profes- 
sionally damaging as well as bring personal disdain from colleagues. Similarly, 
one veteran ambassador offered the followi ng assessment of the "habitual be- 
havior" and "mind-sets" of the career Foreign Service officer: "The habits of 
planning ahead, of taking strategic diplomacy beyond just the issues of the 
week, are not deeply ingrained. Preventive diplomacy requires the ability to sniff 
trouble in its early stages and then take steps to avoid it. This does not happen 
routinely or predictably.'' 39 These bureaucratic dynamics also pertain to the 
United N ationsand other international organizations and their respective ef- 
forts to build institutional capacity for early warning. 

Humanitarian relief organizations and other NGOsalso can play important 
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early warn i ng ro les, but they too have certai n obstacles to overcome. "The hall- 
mark of N GOs," Larry M inear and Thomas Weiss write, "is their activity at the 
grass-roots level ...working on the front lines." 40 Thus, by both location and ac- 
tivity, NGOsoften arethefirst external actors to become awareof conflicts i n 
their early stages. The reputation for nonpartisanship that many have earned 
can give information they provide and warnings they sound substantial credi- 
bility. Yet they may lack formalized and systematic channels through which to 
convey such warnings. There also may be serious disincentives for doing so, 
such as being seen by host governments and other local actors as interfering in 
ways that can both compromise N GOs' missions and put their field workers in 
danger. 41 In addition, particularly with large N GOs, there also havebeen indi- 
cations of the Weberian "iron law of bureaucracy" setting in and getting in the 
way of effective functioning for early warning. 42 



Key Decisionson Early Action 

Even if early warning is achieved, there remains the problem of what George 
and H oil call the "warning- responsegap," of theneed for key decisions to be 
made to take early action . W hereas the early warning problem is one of a fai lure 
of intelligence, the warning-response gap isoneof afailureto use intelligence. 
The warning is there, but either explicit decisions are made not to act or inac- 
tion results from decisions bogging down or otherwise not being made. Cogni- 
tive, bureaucratic, and political factors all may contribute to thisproblem. 

Georgeand H oil citerelevantfindingsfrom psychological research on how 
and why cognitive dynamics can impede both thedisposition and the capacity 
for acting despite evident warning signals. Precisely because most of these cases 
involve interests that while arguably important are less than vital, policymakers 
are inclined to treat conflict warnings as "discrepant" information. There is a 
natural cognitive tendency to discount information that is discrepant from ex- 
pectations, or at least to make it "meet higher standardsof evidence and to pass 
stricter tests of admissibility." This reflects an anticipatory assessment of the 
costs of having to act on a signal as ecceeding the probable rewardsfor doing so. 
Because warning often "forces policymakers to confront difficult or unpalatable 
decisions," George and Holl emphasize, "early warning does not necessarily 
make for easy response." 

The bureaucratic dynamic can have a number of aspects. The inherent diffi- 
culty of mobilizing for new initiatives, especially when a crisis is only potential 
or incipient, is more another Weberian axiom than a criticism of any particular 
bu reaucracyf be it one or another U .S. administration, the United Nations, etc.). 
There also may be the"ful I plate" problem of other more pressing issues preoc- 
cupying policymakers. This was a problem, for example, for much of the inter- 
national community and especially the United Statesin 1990- 91 during the Gulf 
War with regard to both Somalia and Yugoslavia. It also has been a problem for 
theUnited Nations, which in the early 1990s had between fifteen and twenty 
peacekeeping forces scattered around the world, as well as twenty special medi- 
ators, all to be managed by the Secretariat. 43 
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Then there is the question of political will. While the essence of the strategic 
logic of preventive diplomacy is to act early before the problem becomes a cri- 
sis, it often is the same lack of a sense of crisis that makes it much more difficult 
to build the political support necessary for taking early action. This comes back 
to the earlier point on the prevailing view of preventive diplomacy as inconsis- 
tent with realist foreign policy. It is natural and normal, given this perception, 
for major powers not to muster the will for action: e.g., in the case of the United 
States, for presidents already under pressure to limit attention to foreign policy 
to give priority to those issues most imminent in their effects on U .S. interests; 
forCongressto be even lessinclined to fund policies the rationale of which is 
principally about threats that might be there in the future; and for the attention 
of theAmerican public to follow the ups and downs of the"CNN curve." 

Of course, the political-will problem also pertains to other international ac- 
tors, as we will seefor France in cases such as Congo and for Russia in Chech- 
nya and Nagorno-Karabakh. For the United Nations, as well asfor regional mul- 
tilateral organizations, in one sense it involves basic decision rules and 
bureaucratic barriers to concerted action. In another sense it is an extension of 
the political-will problem of the major powers. 



Strategies of Action 

It surely is not enough, as Stedman pointedly argues, to succumb to "the 
urge. . .to do something, anything ." 44 Not only are such reactive actions unlikely 
to achieve their objectives, but they run what might betermed the"quagmire" risk 
of incurring costs and setbacks more burdensome and damaging than if nothing 
had been done, as well asthe"syndromef' risk of a paralysis carrying over to future 
situations, including some in which early action may actually have worked. 

To be sure, there cannot be a standard preventive diplomacy strategy, one size 
fits al I, any more than there could be a single strategy for any other area of for- 
eign policy. In termsof overall strategy, preventive diplomacy usually will re- 
quire"mixed strategies" combining both coercive elements capable of posing a 
credible deterrent, and inducements and other reassurances that provide posi- 
tive incentives for cooperation. On the one hand, those who would resort to pur- 
posive violence need to be deterred from doing so. Ontheother, reassurance 
may be needed against the uncertainties of the security dilemma and the com- 
mitment problem, and there must be something positive to show for taking the 
cooperative route. Some situations may require more of a coercive component, 
othersmoreof an inducement one, but both need beencompassed conceptu- 
al ly. T h e ten d en cy i n mu ch of th e prevent i ve d i p I o m acy I i teratu re to fo cu s mo re 
on the inducement-cooperation dimension than on the coercive-deterrence 
one is the mirror image of the overemphasis on the latter and often exclusion of 
the former in the Cold War- era deterrence literature . 45 

Diplomacy and force can beantithetical, butthey do not have to be. An Agenda 
for Peace, for example, includes preventive military deployments asone of its pre- 
ventive diplomacy strategies. W hether or not the threat or use of force constitutes 
an act of diplomacy depends on a number of factors such as the purposes for 
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which force is being used and the normative legitimacy and international legality 
of the act. Our approach thus does not exclude the threat or useof military force 
from therangeof preventivediplomacy instruments and strategies. I n thisrespect 
it is consistent with other studies that also define the parameters to encompass 
mixed strategies, such as Lund's, whose "preventive diplomacy toolbox" includes 
military and nonmilitary measures, coercive and noncoercive diplomatic mea- 
sures, and theCarnegieCommission'sFinal Report, which in total serves as a quite 
comprehensive inventory. 

I n taking this approach, our focus is particularly on the roles of international 
actors. It is of course impossible to analyze the dynamics of any conflict effec- 
tively without paying attention to both its domestic and international dimen- 
sions. However, it a Iso is necessary as a practical research design question for 
any study, especially a multicase comparative one, to establish a priority focus. 
This does not at all mean excluding domestic actors; indeed, they are key parts 
of the story in all of our cases. It is more a matter of focus and emphasis. As such 
wegroup thekey international actors into five categories:(l) the U nited States, 
which as the major world power warrants individual focus; (2) other major 
powers (e.g., Russia, France, United Kingdom);(3) the United Nations in a num- 
ber of capacities, includingtheroleof the secretary- general, Security Council 
resolutions, UN peacekeeping forces, and relevant UN agencies (e.g., theUN 
H igh Commissioner for Refugees); (4) respective regional multilateral organi- 
zations (e.g., the OSCE, the OAU); and (5) NGOs, both those on the ground in 
conflict areas and those exerting political pressureon governments and inter- 
national organizations. 

C ase Selection, the C omparative C ase A nalyti c Framework, 
and Other M ethodological Considerations 

As noted earlier, our study includes ten cases: Nagorno-Karabakh, Chechnya, 
the Baltics (Estonia, Latvia) and the Russian troop withdrawal- Russian minor- 
ity issue, Russia-Ukraine,Croatia-Bosnia, Macedonia, Somalia, Rwanda, Congo 
(Brazzaville), and the 1993-94 North Korea nuclear crisis. I n considering which 
cases to include, we were guided by three principal criteria. 

First was a priority on those cases that became or had the most significant po- 
tential to become deadly conflicts. The definitional problem with preventive 
diplomacy was noted earlier. At one end of the conceptual spectrum, even the 
regular and regularized consultations of day-to-day diplomacy are in their 
essence preventive in nature. At the other end, the preventive claim also is made 
for such long-term strategies as sustainable development, fostering of civic so- 
ciety, environmental protection, population planning, etc. Our concern in this 
study is the particular one of tensions and conflicts that are of greater magni- 
tude than thenorm of diplomatic disputes, on theonehand, and moreproxi- 
mateand pressing than long-term problems, on the other. This is akin to the op- 
erational prevention/structural prevention differentiation formulated in the 
Carnegie Commission Final Report. 
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Seco n d i s th at we so u gh t to i n c lu d e a ran ge of d i ff erent ty p es of co nfl i cts ch ar- 
acteristic of the post- Cold War world. This cross-cuts our case sample in two 
ways. One isgeographic with cases drawn from theformer Soviet Union, thefor- 
merYugoslavia,andAfrica.Theotherisin inter- and intrastate terms, albeit with 
the necessary fluidity in setting these parameters and allowing for mixed cases 
in this sense as well. The main contrast is between heavily ethnic conflicts such 
asthethreeAfrican cases and the closer to classical interstate ones such asNorth 
Korea and Russia-Ukraine. The other ex- Soviet ones and the ex-Yugoslavia 
ones are more mixed with internal ethnicdivisionsaswell as i nterstate dimen- 
sions. These variations in the cases allow us to consider how d ifferences in the 
type of conflict may affect the problems posed and responses needed .They also 
must be borne in mind, though, so as not to overgeneralize, a point we come 
back to in the final chapter. 

Third is that the case set includes both successes and failures. Here, too, 
this is in part a methodological consideration of providing sufficient varia- 
tion in the outcomes of the cases to deepen the analysis and test the argu- 
ments. Also, all of our attributions of success and failure are made with two 
caveats in mind. One is that these are relative and not absolute measures, 
marking the sides of a continuum and not categories of a dichotomy. There 
are few successes that are purely so, whether it be in the study of preventive 
diplomacy or other areas of international affairs . 46 Even in dismal failures 
certain policies that were efficacious can be sifted out analytically. The other 
is a senseof the potential transitorinessof thesemeasures.Thisalso can work 
in either direction :i .e. , a policy that initially appears to have achieved its ob- 
jectives then breaksdown at a later date; a policy that initially seemed to have 
failed but becomes more successful overtime. In the former case, the key an- 
alytic-evaluative question is whether the breakdown in prevention can beat- 
tributed to flaws inherent in the original strategy or comes about because of 
later mistakes that do not take away from the original success (in fact may 
even further confirm it). In the latter case, it is whether the policies in ques- 
tion or some other factors were most responsible for the deferred positive 
impact. 



Comparative Case Analytic Framework 

The essence of a comparative case study is to identify patterns rather than 
just single- case phenomena. The uniqueness of every case is to be respected, 
but the emphasis is on developing moregeneral conceptual formulations, mid- 
dle-range theories, and policy lessons. This amounts to more of an analytic 
than descriptive approach to the writing of case studies, with less need to "tell 
the whole story" of each case than to structure and focus treatment of the case 
on a set of analytic questions . 47 The cases as such are less ends in themselves 
than means to the ends of developing "conditional generalizations," a series of 
propositions with some general validity within and according to specified fac- 
tors and parameters . 48 
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Accordingly, an initial set of case study guidelines was developed by the edi- 
tor, and then modified based on fi rst drafts and discussions at an authors' con- 
ference. These guidelines sought to strike a balance between establishing a suf- 
ficiently common framework to ensure cross-case analytic comparability, while 
avoiding a rigid framework that would preclude adaptationsto fltthe unique as- 
pectsof each case.A flexible yet focused structure was the goal. 

The basic case study structure has five parts. It begins with a case summary, 
endswith a concluding section on lessonsfor both theory and policy, and in- 
cludes sections on each of the analytic components of preventive diplomacy: 
early warning, key decisions on early action, and strategies of action. From the 
outset we stressed theflexible- but- focused analytic balance, allowing for differ- 
ent degrees of emphasis on different stages as warranted by different cases as 
well as some author discretion to modify the structure, but not to the point of 
fundamentally departing from the basic comparative framework. 

Case Summaries 

It is a given that each case in this project could warrant its own book— indeed, 
some of ou r authors also have written books on thei r cases. Yet for the purposes of 
a single comparative case study, we had to set limits (or at least targets!) of about 
forty to fifty manuscript pages. In their classic study Deterrence in American For- 
eign Policy: Theory and Practice, Alexander George and Richard Smoke faced a 
simi lar challenge and met it by starti ng each case with a short "resume of the cri- 
sis." We have used a similar technique. 

T hese are the key points addressed by the case summaries: 

1. NatureoftheOpportunity— M issed or Seized? If acaseof failure, was it largely 
inevitably so, or was it a missed opportunity in which preventive diplomacy 
could have worked— if so, why, how, and on what analytic and empirical ba- 
sis is the argument to be made? I f a success, was it fairly readi ly so, or was it 
an opportunity seized by international actors— and why, how, and on what 
analytic and empirical basis is this argument to be made? 

2. "Anatomy” of the Conflict: What were the principal causes of the conflict? 
What were the central issues? Who were the principal parties? Here is 
where some attention can be paid to the structurai/remote causes, al- 
though more as broad context than analytic emphasis consistent with the 
proximate- and- pressing focus established earlier. 

3. Key International Actors: Who were the key international actors? What 
were their policies, and why? What was the broader geopolitical context in 
which this conflict occurred? 

Early Warning 

Wasthereearly warning? Answers do not necessarily have to be strictly yes 
or no, neither for any particular international actor nor for the international 
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community as a whole. Whatever the answer, it was to be as well grounded em- 
pirical ly as possi ble i n terms of what was known , or at least knowable at the ti me. 

1. Early Warning Avai labi lity: Wastimelyand reliable information available 
to policymakers? 

2. Assessment: To the extent that early warn ing was not available, how much 
was it an informational problem, how much an analytic one? Conversely, 
if early warn ing was not a problem, why and how were the i nformational 
and analytic problems overcome? 

3. Lessons: What lessons with broader applicability are to be learned? Under 
what conditions are these most appl icable? 

Key Decisions on Early Action 

To the extent that i nternational actors real ly do not have significant i nterests 
at stake, then there is a realpolitik logic to restraint, and not much further ex- 
planation for decisions not to actor nondecision inaction is required. The case 
thus would be less a missed opportunity than a conscious decision based on an 
assessment of the interests at stake and the costs and risks involved to take only 
limited action— and that whatever the consequences for other parties, such a 
decision process has to be acknowledged as rational insofar as that international 
actor's ratio of interests to costs and risks is concerned. 

However, asnoted earlier, the realism of such assessments often is suspect. 
The calculation of interests, costs, and risks by policymakers does not have to be 
accepted at face value and is open to being shown as having been flawed. 

The questions on whatkeydecisionswereand were not made then become 
both descriptive and analytic. To draw again on Alexander George's method- 
ological work, the cases need to provide "process tracing," rich and fairly de- 
tailed accounts of the policy processes of the key international actors. We want 
to show what the reasons were as policymakers saw them, as well as assess the 
logic of their self-explanations. 

1. M issed Opportunity: In cases in which effective early action was not taken, 
we need to assess the relative sign ificance of the cogn itive and bureaucratic 
factors discussed earlier, as well as political will. 

2. Seized Opportunity: In cases in which effective early action was taken, the 
questions are the complements to the above: H ow was it that cognitive dis- 
inclinations were avoided, bureaucratic barriers overcome, and political 
will effectively mustered? 

Strategies of Action 

This part of the analysis is intended more to get at the"what" of the strategies 
pursued, the impact of those strategies, and how, why and at whose initiative(s) 
they may have changed over time. 
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1. Key Strategies: What were the key preventive diplomacy strategies that 
were pursued; e.g., international mediation, other negotiating and bar- 
gaining strategies, preventive military deployments or other threats or 
uses of military force, economic sanctions? 

2. M ixed Strategies: What was the particular mixof coercive and noncoercive 
instruments in these strategies; e.g., how juicy a carrot/how big a stick, 
what part i ncentives/what part d isincentives, how much d iplomacy/how 
much coercion? Was mi litary force, or the threat thereof, used? 

3. International Coordination: How effectively were strategies, initiatives, and 
roles coordinated among the various international actors? 

4. Domestic Political Orders: For conflicts over domestic political orders, 
what were the operative state constitutive formulas; e.g., power sharing, 
autonomy, secession? H ow appropriate were those chosen to the particu- 
lar conflict at hand? 

Conclusions: Implicationsfor Theory, Policy Lessons Learned 

We cannot undo the mistakes made in Bosnia, Rwanda, or elsewhere. But we 
can learn from theseand the other cases of thisfi rst decadeof thepost-Cold 
War era, as we set out on the next decade— indeed, as we enter a new century. 

We do not make claims to truths, laws, foolproof strategies, or any other such 
grandiose achievements. But we are very much concerned with drawing con- 
clusionsand deriving lessons that go beyond each particular case. The key is en- 
suring that the conclusions drawn are consistent with both thescopeand the 
limits of conditional generalizations, as delineated earlier. This is true both for 
theory and for policy. Some of this conclusion drawing is done by each of the 
case authors, generalizing as appropriate from their respective cases. It is devel- 
oped more fully in the cross-case analysis in thefinal chapter. 



Methodological Considerations for Counterfactual Analysis 

I n al I of our cases, we proceed from the proposition that neither thefai lures 
nor the successes were givens. I n the former, success was difficult, but fai lure was 
not a given; in the latter, fai lure was a very real prospect, success not a given- 
opportunities missed, opportunities seized, but either way opportunities were 
therefor preventive diplomacy. 

Among the fai lures we also try to distinguish between situations that primar- 
ily were fai lures of actions taken and those that primarily were fai lures to act. In 
the former situations, the international community did take certain actions but 
the policies were flawed; in the latter, it was mostly a matter of inaction, passiv- 
ity, a virtual if not total absence of efforts at preventive diplomacy. Often the re- 
ality isamixof the two, which isto be expected and can be accommodated with 
intracase analytic distinctions. But whether intercase or intracase, the differen- 
tiation between fai lures- of and fai lure- to has implications both for the explana- 
tion ofthecasein question and the more general policy lessonsto bedrawn. 
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All of this gets us into the realm of counterfactual analysis, of trying to make 
claims and offer explanations of what could have happened. This type of analy- 
sis brings potential benefits of important insights and policy lessons, but it also 
comes with attendant methodological difficulties. In their recent book on ooun- 
terfactual analysis as applied to international affairs, Philip Tetlock and Aaron 
Belkin stress that while there is no strict singular method forthiskind of analy- 
sis, it must be done substantively and according to explicit criteria if we areto be 
able"to distinguish plausiblefrom implausible, insightful from vacuousargu- 
ments." 49 Drawing in parton Tetlock and Belkin, wehaveheld ourclaimsof 
missed opportunities and other might-have-beens to five principal criteria: 

1. Specificity: Itisnot enough justtosaythat something else could have been 
done; it is necessary to specify the pol icy or pol icies, act or acts, and deci - 
sion or decisions that would have madea significant difference in the paths 
that the case followed and its outcome. 

2. Minimal Historical Rewrite: Even when specific, the elements to be 
changed in the case history need to be kept to a minimum. Counterfactu- 
als that require "undoing many events" or otherwise posit their own long 
causal chain are much weaker than those that focus on key drivers and wa- 
tersheds. 50 

3. PlausibleCausal Logic: Theargument needsto bemadeasto whythepos- 
tulated change would have altered the case path and outcome.The plausi- 
bility of the causal logic dependson it being consistent with broader the- 
oretical propositions that provide more general and independent support. 
For example, a claim that more coercive d iplomatic measures m i ght have 
worked in situation X would need to be consistent with theories of coer- 
cive diplomacy; a claim about an alternative negotiating strategy, with the- 
ories about mediation and bargainings claim about military intervention 
and peace operations, with this literature; etc. 

4. Knowability: The information on which any of the prior arguments are 
made must have been knowable at the time. This means that it can be 
demonstrated either that the information was available to key policymak- 
ers at thetimeorthat it could have been but wasn't for reasons that can be 
plausibly argued to have been within the control of key policymakers. 51 

5. Do-ability: Again with particular sensitivity to being realistic to thedy- 
nam ics of the moment, the case has to be made that the favored pol icy, ac- 
tion, etc., was "do-able" at the time. This means taking into account con- 
straints that may have existed at the time, such as domestic politics, 
weaknessesin multilateral coalition, and other sources. Here too, though, 
it does not mean blanket acceptance of no-other- way rational izations.The 
malleability or nonmalleability of constraints is to be approached as a 
matter for analysis. 

For the failure cases and efforts to explain howthey could haveturned out 
better, all five criteria pertai n . T he more specific and m in imal the assertions of 
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what could have been done differently, the more plausible the causal logicofwhy 
these differences would havehad preventive effects; and the more convincing 
the evidence that the information on which such arguments are made was 
knowableatthetimeand that the proposed options were viable, the stronger the 
counterfactual claim. 

In the success cases, the counterfactual analysis goes in theotherdirection.lt 
asks how these cases might not have turned out as well as they did. The first three 
criteria still pertain largely in tact: specificity asto what the key differences could 
havebeen, thesameminimal rewrite rule, and a plausible causal logic estab- 
lished for the alternative path. By definition knowability is not in doubt, so the 
analysis needs to be geared to why; so, too, do- ability is not to betaken as given 
but assessed for where the consequences might have been different. 

The Cases and the Study 

Two final points regarding the cases and the study. First, a number of the cases 
are based on original and primary source research. They thus both draw on, and 
add to, the literature. Second, some of our authors are principally academics, 
others principally practitioners. The blend makes for a richer study, as the reader 
gets the benefits both of analytic approaches based primarily on scholarly re- 
search and ones based primarily on firsthand experience. All are noted experts, 
their wealth of knowledge one of the lasting contributionsthisstudy makesto 
the developing literature on preventive diplomacy in the post- Co Id War era. 
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The Warning-Response 
Problem and M issed 0 pportunities 
in Preventive Diplomacy 

Alexander L. GeorgeandJaneE. Holl 



S pecialists may disagree on the scope of preventive diplomacy and, more 
broadly, preventive measures of various kinds. They may differ also in their as- 
sessment of policies and strategies to ward off undesirable events. There is no dis- 
agreement, however, on the importance of obtaining early warning of incipient or 
slowly developing crises if preventive action is to have any chance of success. 

Theend of the Cold War has diminished neither the importancenor the chal- 
lenge of obtaining early warning. Indeed, the intelligence community today 
monitors and analyzesan increasing number of factors, in addition to traditional 
indicators of potential conflict, such as environmental degradation, economic 
conditions, and population trends. The increased complexity of gathering, sort- 
ing, and analyzing data for early warning results from the pressing need to re- 
spond quickly, efficiently, and effectively to rapidly changing global events. In an 
eraof increasingdemandson limited resources, the task isall themore difficult . 1 

In recent years the problem of obtaining early warning has received a great 
deal of attention not only within the United Nations, regional organizations, and 
governments but also from nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) and re- 
search specialists . 2 H owever, the more d ifficu It problem of marshaling timely, 
effectiveresponsesto warning has received much less systematic attention. A ma- 
jor objective of this chapter is to highlight this need for more emphasis on de- 
veloping effective responses for preventive action of various kinds. 3 Wealso em- 
phasizethatthedesign and managementof early warning systems should be 
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intimately connected with the task of responding to warning. We base this view 
on the bel ief that an i mproved capacity to k now about and correctly i nterpret 
events early will improve the responses that are brought eventually to bear— a 
belief that is shared by a range of policy professionals, government officials, and 
informed publics. We do not offer specific policy recommendationsforover- 
comingthegap between early warning and effective response; rather, wepro- 
vide a conceptual approach through which to analyze the problem. Weconclude 
the chapter with a discussion of how warning and response interact in policy- 
making. When successful, that interaction can help avert violence. When un- 
successful, the result is often looked upon asa"missed opportunity." We discuss 
such missed opportunities, but with reservations, not least because of the dan- 
gers associated with counterfactual analysis. However, well-crafted examina- 
tionsof missed opportunities for preventive diplomacy can be useful in bring- 
ingto light and learning from past warning- response failures. 

Toward an Integrated Warning-Response Framework 

Too much oftheconsiderableefforttodevelop improved warning indicators has 
been divorced from the problem of linking available warning with appropriate 
responses. Oneexplanation for this separation may stem from the stark lines 
drawn between collection and analysis in the intelligence community . 4 Perhaps 
there is reason for this separation, for this approach may be traced to the in- 
creased professionalization of the intelligence field, where intelligenceanalysts 
assiduously ward off any hint that they "do policy." They focus their efforts in- 
stead on improving the ways in which information is acquired and analyzed . 5 
Another explanation may lie in the very difficulty of policymaking in today's in- 
ternational environment. It may simply be beyond the capacity of any single of- 
fice or agency to stay abreast of global developments in such a way as to antici- 
pate, craft, launch, and manage intricate, multilateral policy responses. 

But whatever the i nstitutional causes of the warn ing- response gap, expecta- 
tions that governments will act responsibly to help ward off possible crises are 
quite real . 6 These expectations arise, in part, because an increasingly mobile 
world population combined with theexplosion of global communications (the 
so-called CN N effect) havehelped createand inform attentive, expert, and of- 
ten activist communities in many countries who know about problems before 
they become violent. I n part as a consequence, it has become less plausible for 
government officials to try to explain away policy missteps or failures by point- 
ing to the lack of timely or correctly evaluated intelligence, although the urge re- 
mains almost irresistible . 7 

The complexity of world events combined with the compressed time span 
within which decision makers are expected to craftand articulate a policy to 
deal with unfold ing crises make it harder, yet at the same time more necessary, 
for intelligence analysts and policymakers to work within an integrated "warn- 
ing-response" framework. Indeed, the need for such an integrated approach was 
the fundamental lesson drawn from the surprise attack on Pearl H arborand 
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provided the starting point for post- World War 1 1 efforts to design systems and 
procedures for avoiding such a lapse. 8 

As with the need to respond effectively to avoid a surprise attack, preventive ac- 
tion to deter the outbreak of various post- Co Id War crises also demands an inte- 
grated warning- response framework. Yet, for such crises, the warning-response 
problem is often more complicated and difficult than for avoiding surprise attack. 

I n the latter case, pol icymakers have already determi ned that someset of observable 
hostile actionswould bean unmistakablethreatand havethe strongest possible in- 
centives to acquiretimely warning and to respond to that threat in some way. The 
same cannot be said for many lesser contingencies, such as ethnic conflicts or pat- 
terns of gross human rights abuses. Since situations of this kind— even in crisis- 
pose a much I ess g rave th reat to th e i nterests of a th i rd party, po I i cy m akers are often 
less inclined to demand early warning or to take it seriously and respond to it. 9 

But onemaywonder whether there have been many crises for which nowarn- 
ing wasavailable, however misperceived, misjudged, or ignored. Experts pre- 
dicted war in Bosnia even astheVance plan brought a cessation of hostilities be- 
tween Croatia and Serbia in 1992. Theviolent spasm in Rwanda in 1994 was 
anticipated months in advance, although the magnitude of the killing was not 
precisely foreseen. Even Saddam Hussein's precipitous invasion of Kuwait in 
1990 was no great surprise to those who watch events in the Middle East 
closely. 10 If events such as in Bosnia, Kuwait, and Rwanda are known (and in- 
creasingly knowable, given the rapidly contracting nature of global interac- 
tions), why are they not prevented? No simple answer is possible, yet a partial 
explanation may lie in theexamination of how warnings are recognized and 
transmitted to policymakers, and with policymakers' assessments of theimpli- 
cationsof such warnings for action. 

The Problem of Receptivity to Warning 11 

Receptivity to warning has been a problem not only for conflicts that occur on 
themargin of states' interests but also for situations threatening a surpriseat- 
tack. Although thereasonsfor inadequate receptivity and response to warning 
differ in some ways for these two types of threats, it will be useful first to review 
experience with the problem of receptivity to warning of possible surprise at- 
tack and, related to this, to unexpected diplomatic initiatives that trigger the 
possibility of war. Properly scrutinized and evaluated, this historical experience 
may be suggestive for the design and use of warn ing- response systems for pre- 
ventive action for other types of crises. 

Experimental research provides a useful starting point for analysis of factors 
that impede receptivity to warning. Laboratory studies of difficulties in percep- 
tion of stimuli provide useful analogies to the problem of receptivity to warning 
of emerging threats in the international arena. The results of perception experi- 
ments, however, do not encourage hopes for easy or complete solutions to this 
problem. Stud ies of a person's abi lity to recogn ize a stimulus that is embedded in 
a stream of other stimuli have shown at least three factors to be important: 
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1. The"signal-to-noise" ratio— i.e., the strength of thesignal relative to the 
strength of the confusing or distracting background stimuli 

2. The expectations of observers cal led upon to evaluate such signals 

3. The rewards and costs associated with recognizing and correctly apprais- 
ing the signal 

One might assume that the stronger the signal and the weaker the back- 
ground "noise," the easier it should be to detect the signal; weak signals are sim- 
ply notpicked up. However, even controlled laboratory tests reveal the task of 
correctsignal detection to be more complicated than this. Theresultsof per- 
ceptual experiments that deal with relatively simple psychophysical auditory or 
visual stimuli i ndicate that detection of a signal is not simply a function of its 
strength relative to background "noise." Indeed, the effect of a signal's strength 
on the ability to identify it can be less important than the second and third vari- 
ables mentioned above. 

The complex environment of international affairs only complicates matters 
further, adding domestic and international overlays to the basic"map" of the cri- 
sis situation.A decision maker's expectations and therewardsand costs associ- 
ated with recognition of thesignal may be more important in determining re- 
ceptivity to and correct appraisal of information about an emerging threat. 

But while expectations regarding both the emerging crisis and the potential 
responses play a key role in a decision maker's receptivity to warning, the logic 
of warning and the logic of response conflict. The logic of warning can be sum- 
marized as "the sooner the better." However, policymakers generally prefer to 
put off hard choices as long as possible. Thus, even if a leader expects a situation 
to deteriorate, additional information or warning to this effect may not prompt 
preventive action. 

Because policy choices in a crisis are often so difficult to make, individuals (as 
well as small policymakinggroupsand organizations) may discredit informa- 
tion that calls into question existing expectations, preferences, or policies. It is 
well known that discrepant information of thiskind isoften required, in effect, 
to meet higher standards of evidenceand to pass stricter tests of admissibility 
than new information that supports existing expectations and policies. As a re- 
sult, it is disconcertingly easy attimesfor policymakersand their intelligence 
specialists to discount discrepant information or to interpret it in such a way as 
to protect a preferred hypothesis or policy. In the United States, the establish- 
ment of multiple in tel ligence organizations, with their capacity for redundancy 
and rich detail, was designed, in part, to counter this tendency. Yet the habit per- 
sists. Indeed, not only is the discrepant information still discounted, but entire 
i n tel I i gen ce o rgan i zat i o n s can be d i sco u nted . 12 

The"reward-cost" aspect of correct signal detection, too, can sharply reducethe 
policymaker's receptivity to information of emerging threats, for early warning 
does not necessarily makefor easy response. On the contrary, warning often forces 
policymakers to confront difficult or unpalatable decisions. One meansfor avoiding 
such difficult decisions isto reduce one's receptivity to warning signals. Moreover, 
the policy "background" against which new information isjudged can strengthen 
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thetendencyto ignore or downgrade incoming information that challenges exist- 
ing beliefs or exacerbates decision dilemmas. Thus, once policy decisions have 
been made within the government, they tend to acquire a momentum of their own 
and the support of vested interests. Top- level decision makers are often reluctant 
to reopen policy matters that were decided earlier with great difficulty; to do so, 
they fear, can betaken as an indirect admission of policy failure and easily plunge 
the government once again into the turmoil of decision making. 



The Korean War 

Psychological mechanisms of this kind have contributed to a number of im- 
portant intelligence and policy failures. Among them wastheTruman adminis- 
tration's pronounced lack of receptivity to theamplewarning available in the 
spring of 1950 of the forthcoming North Korean attack on South Korea. As stud- 
ies have shown, had the warning been taken more seriously, the administration 
might have weighed more carefully whether the perceived stakesin Korea war- 
ranted U .S. military intervention. 13 If an affirmative answer to this fundamental 
question had emerged, the administration might have undertaken to deter 
North Korea.As it was, the North Koreansacted as they did on themistaken no- 
tion that the United States would not intervene militarily on behalf of South Ko- 
rea. Thus, the Korean War, with all of its fateful consequences, qualifies as a gen- 
uine example of war-through-miscalculation. It was a war that might well have 
been avoided had Washington been more receptive to warning and acted on it. 14 

Thiscaseillustrateshow information processingwithinthell.S. policymaking 
system was impeded and distorted both by the expectations or mind-set of the 
administration and by the costs that greater receptivity to incoming information 
of theemerging threat would haveentailed.Taki ngavai lablewarni ng seriously al- 
wayscarriesthe"penalty” of deciding what to do about it. I n thiscase, it would have 
required President Truman and Secretary of State Dean Acheson to reconsider 
the earlier decision that they had made in 1949 to draw a line defining U.S. secu- 
rity interests in the Far Eastto excludeFormosa, South Korea, and Indochina.The 
exclusion of Formosa waspart of theadministration'spolicyofdisengagingfrom 
theChinese Nationalists, a decision that was far more controversial within thead- 
ministration and with the publicthan theexclusion of South Korea. So much so 
that a reversal of the existing policy of no military commitment to South Korea 
in response to the warning of a possible North Korean attack would have been 
politically inconceivable unless Truman and Acheson had also been willing— 
which they were not, prior to the North Korean attack— to extend a new com- 
mitment to the Chinese Nationalist regime on Formosa as well. 

A s th i s case and others show, the po li cy backgroun d at the ti me warni ng be- 
comes avai lable may subtly erode the policymaker's receptivity to it. A similar 
misfortune occurred later in the Korean War. During September and early Oc- 
tober 1950,theadministration eased itself into a commitment to occupy North 
Koreaand to unify it with South Korea. Butwhen repeated warningscamein 
that such a move would trigger Communist Chinese military intervention, the 
administration found itself so locked into its more ambitious war policy that it 
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dismissed the warnings asabluff.To give credence to the worrisome indications 
of a forthcoming Commun ist Chinese intervention carried with itthe cost of re- 
considering and abandoning the war policy that had given rise to the danger. In 
this critical situation, wishful thinking contributed to the administration's 
grossly defective information processing. Once again the result was that Wash- 
ington was taken by surprise when the Chinese launched their massive offensive 
in late November. A new war resulted that neither side had wanted, one that 
might have been avoided had Washington not misperceived and misjudged the 
evidence of Chinese intentions. 15 



The Blockade of West Berlin 

Si m i lar ly, i n the spr i n g of 1948, m ost A m er i can po I i cy m akers refu sed to take 
seriously the possibility of a Soviet blockade of West Berlin despite mounting 
tension and the fact that the Soviets had recently i mposed a temporary block- 
ade of Western ground access to the city. Some of the same psychological dy- 
namics that interfered with optimal processing of incoming information in the 
cases already described can be seen here, too. For U .S. policymakers to have 
taken available warning of a possible Soviet blockade of West Berlin seriously 
would have carried with it the "cost” of having then to face up to and resolve dif- 
ficult, controversial policy problems. 

At the time an American commitment to West Berlin did not yet exist. Offi- 
cials within the administration were badly divided over the wisdom of attempt- 
ing to defend the Western outpostthat lay deep in Soviet-occupied East Ger- 
many. Under these circumstances, it was easier to believe the Soviets would not 
undertake serious action againstWest Berlin than it was to decide beforehand 
whattheAmerican response should be to such an eventuality. In thiscase, for- 
tunately, although American policymakers were surprised by the Soviet block- 
ade, Truman dealt with the crisis without backing down or going to war. 16 



TheGulf War 

TheAugust 2, 1990, 1 raqi invasion of Kuwaitoffersa morerecentexampleof the 
difficulty of correctly reading an adversary's signals. By mid-July of 1990, U.S. in- 
telligencehad identified thebuildup of some thirty-fivethousand Iraqi troopsand 
three hundred tanks on Kuwait's border. At the same time, Iraq was bringing 
charges before theA rab League that Kuwait had, among other things, broken 0 r- 
ganization of Petroleum Exporting Countries(OPEC) oil production quotas and 
stolen oil from I raqi territory. I n compensation, I raq demanded an increase in the 
priceofoil (from $18 to $25 a barrel), $2.4 bill ion from Kuwait, and a moratorium 
on Iraqi debts to other Arab states stemming from the I ran- 1 raq War. Should the 
demands not be met, Saddam Hussein threatened that he would "have no choice 
but to resort to effective action to put things right and ensure the restitution of 
[Iraqi] rights.'' 17 Through thelatter portion of July, U.S. intelligence continued to 
monitor I raqi troop advancements. By the end of the month, one hundred thou- 
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sand troops had been assembled on the Kuwaiti border, accompanied by strategic 
deploymentsof ammunition and supplies.Thesemoves, together with other omi- 
noussigns,such asthecontinued buildup of biological and chemical weaponsand 
strong evidence of a nuclear weapons development program, highlighted the 
threat posed to the region and vital U .S. interests. 18 

Analysis of Iraqi intentions differed within the intelligence and diplomatic 
communities. Even the Kuwaitis at first believed Hussein was merely bluffing to 
gain economic concessions. Analysts tracking the situation within both theCen- 
tral Intelligence Agency (CIA) and the Defense IntelligenceAgency (DIA) even- 
tually concluded (by July 25and July 30, respectively) that Iraq intended to invade 
Kuwait. Even at this late date, however, high-ranking officials in the intelligence 
and military communities remained skeptical of the invasion analysis, believing 
instead that Iraq was likely to makeonly a limited border crossing. 19 

American diplomatic response to thelraqi troop movements was equivocal. 
Bush administration officials repeatedly stated that thell.S. had no defense 
treaties with Kuwait or other Arab states threatened by Iraq. The U .S. ambas- 
sador to Iraq reportedly told H ussein that"wehave no opinion on theArab- 
Arab conflicts, likeyourborderdisagreementwith Kuwait." 20 At no pointwas 
Iraq told what the consequences would be should it attack Kuwait or other Gulf 
states. M any now believe that the absence of a clear response led I raq to believe 
that its invasion of Kuwait would be met with little resistance by the interna- 
tional community and, more specifically, the United States. 21 

These several lessons of historical experience regarding lack of receptivity 
and inadequate response to warning of surprise military or diplomatic actions 
are applicable also to the different kinds of threats in the post- Cold War world 
that effective preventive action must address. 



Genocide in Rwanda 

The Rwandan conflict offers another, brutal, example of the difficulties asso- 
ciated with generating effective responses to thetypesof conflict dominating 
thepost-Cold War era— situations that do not threaten a nation's vital interests. 

"Most leading activists believe that the government has compiled lists nam- 
ing peopleto be assassinated when circumstances require." 22 So reported Africa 
Watch in a 1992 report highlighting human rights abuses and tensions between 
the H utu majority and Tutsi minority in Rwanda. Beginning on April 6,1994, 
these lists were used as part of a killing spree that would, in a matter of weeks, 
take the lives of nearly one million people. The significant presence of interna- 
tional organizations (the United Nations and the Organization of African 
Unity) and representatives of key donor countries (including France, Belgium, 
and the United States) ensured that warning of the developing crisis was re- 
ceived by prominent actors in the international community. Despite this signifi- 
cant presence and ample evidence of deteriorating circumstances in Rwanda, 
therewas an acute failure to respond. A number of factors contributed to this 
failure.Accordingto onereport: 
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There existed an internal predisposition on the part of a number of the key actors to 
deny the possibility of genocide because facing the consequences might have required 
them to alter their course of action. The mesmerization with the success of Arusha [the 
1993 peace accord between the Hutu-dominated government and theTutsi-dominated 
Rwandan Patriotic Front] and thefailureof Somalia together cast long shadows and 
distorted an objective analysisof Rwanda. 23 

Among the more o bvious warning signals were "hate radio" broadcasts d i- 
rected atTutsi and moderate Hutu, continued training of Hutu militia units, and 
government-sponsored killings. Yet none of the major outside actors formu- 
lated, let alone articulated, a response to the potential outbreak of widespread 
violence. According to Human Rights Watch consultant Alison Des Forges, a 
particularly important event was the February 1994 murder of a moderate Hutu 
cab i n et mem b er by go ver n m en t so I d i ers. D es Fo rges noted , " [ W ] h en th ey [ H u tu 
extremists] saw they could getaway with that kind of violence. . . it encouraged 
them to go ahead with the larger operation." 24 

*** 

Whiletheforegoingdiscussion of receptivity to warning has been necessar- 
ily brief, it indicates that the impediments are numerous and that they cannot be 
easily eliminated. For this reason, most specialists have urged that the problem 
of securing and analyzing warning should be linked closely with the problem of 
deciding what responses are appropriate and useful in the light of the available 
warning, however equivocal or ambiguous it may be. While high-confidence 
warning is desirable, often it is not available. But neither is high-confidence 
warning always necessary for making useful responses to the possibility of an 
emerging crisis. 

Indeed, this discussion of receptivity to warning of emerging threats applies 
also to information about favorabledevelopments elsewhere in theworld that of- 
fer opportunities for foreign policymakers to advance positive goals. For many 
purposes, policymakers do not need or require high-confidence forecasts of 
emerging opportunities in order to explore and facilitate such openings and pos- 
sibly to turn them to account. Thus, for example, following the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in 1968 and the enunciation at that time of the Brezhnev Doc- 
trine, policymakers in Washington (as well as other observers) speculated that 
these events may have increased China's anxiety regarding a Soviet invasion. Was 
this anxiety (which its ongoing border conflict with the Soviet Union could only 
have heightened) sufficient to make China interested in detente with the United 
States? We cannot be sureof Chinese thinking at that time, butthepointthatde- 
ser ves emp hasi s h ere i s th at i t d i d n ot req u i re a forecast th at co u I d con fi dentl y pre- 
dict Beijing's readiness for detente to make it worthwhile for Washington to ex- 
plore and encourage the possibility discreetly. Sensible steps could be taken to 
reinforceandactivateany disposition for detenteon the part of theChinese. From 
the standpoint of U .S. pol icy, the matter of possible detente was"actionable" even 
in the face of considerable uncertainty as to China's readiness and conditional 
willingness to reorient its pol icy toward the United States. 25 
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The Warning- Response Gap 

Wehave noted that policymakers are often not inclined to take early warning se- 
riously or to act on it in situations that pose the possibility of severe ethnic and 
religious conflicts, humanitarian disasters, or gross human rights violations . 26 A 
number of reasons exist for this passivity. The fi rst is the relatively low stakes 
perceived to beat risk. At an early stage in their development, such contingen- 
cies simply are not perceived to pose grave threats to a given state's national in- 
terests. M oreover, whether a low-level conflict or incipient crisis will escalate in 
ways that would eventually engage major interests of individual states or the in- 
ternational community often remains problematic and difficult to forecast. 

Seco n d , d esp i te efforts to i m p ro ve ear I y war n i n g i n d i cato rs of po ssi b I e fl are- 
ups, such events are likely to remain equivocal, subject to considerable uncer- 
tainty, and capable of diverse interpretations. It is not that potential major trou- 
blespotscannot be identified; rather, theproblem lies in understanding such 
situations well enough to forecast which ones are likely to explode and when. 
Experts and observers are likely to differ in their estimates of how serious a low- 
level situation will become, with what probability, and how soon. 

T h i rd , early warn i ng ind icators typical ly do not speak for themselves; they re- 
quire analysis and interpretation. But the kinds of knowledge and theories 
needed for this purposemay be in short supply. As noted earlier, specialists have 
worked moreon improving possible indicators than on developing better theo- 
ries and models to assess and predict the significance of the indicators . 27 

Fourth, even in a case in which there is relatively good warning, policymak- 
ers may be reluctant to credit the warningand to take preventive action because 
they have been subjected too often to the "cry wolf" phenomenon. Oddly 
enough, intensepolicy concernsthat actions may be seen as premature or un- 
necessary— revealingan embarrassing policy naivete, or worse, the possible un- 
needed commitment of scarce resources— generate a real wariness of "false 
triggers ." 28 These policymakers, typically preoccupied with a batteryof other 
problems that require urgent attention, often give only the barest attention to 
new, low- level crises that may never develop into serious concerns. 

Fifth, and related to this, overload induces passivity. Given the large number 
of simmering crises, and given the ever-growing limitation of resources, policy- 
makers find it impractical to respond with preventive actions to all of them, 
thinking that is reinforced by the general lack of knowledge regarding what ef- 
forts would be effective. Early warning of an equivocal, uncertain naturein such 
situations is insufficient for costly or risky responses. 

Thus in many ethnic and religiousconflicts, humanitarian crises, or severe hu- 
man rights abuses, timely or accuratewarning may not be the problem at all. Rather, 
for one reason or another, as noted, no serious response is likely to betaken solely 
on the basisof early warning simply because a simmering situation thatthreatens 
to boil over may not be deemed important enough to warrant the type and scale 
of effort deemed necessary to prevent the hypothetical catastrophe. M oreover, this 
reaction can occur not only when what is at stake is only dimly perceived or not 
foreseen at all, but also if the coming crisis isfully and accurately anticipated. 
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I ndeed, sixth and finally, it may be that a reluctance to act in thefaceof warn- 
ing at times results not because warning isnot taken seriously but rather because 
decision makers take it very seriously but are nonetheless deterred by the 
prospects of a "slippery slope"— that is, inexorable (and potentially intractable) 
involvement in an already nasty problem. This dilemma is particularly poignant 
for political leaderswho mustweigh incurring political costsnow(in addition 
to the human and material costs that action entails) for benefits that will accrue 
downstream, if at all, with no guarantees that they would begiven credit for pre- 
venting a disaster, now a nonevent. Thus, even in cases where the prospect of 
a catastrophe is taken seriously, there may be a lack of "political will" to take 
timely and effective action. 

Numerous observers have noted that governments often ignore an incipient 
crisis unti I it has escalated into a deadly struggle or a major catastrophe. A II too of- 
ten political leaders find it difficult to persuadetheirpeopleto support potentially 
costly and risky operations before a disaster actually occurs. As one report put it: 

Peoplethroughouttheworldtendtobeguided bythemedia— andtheyarepredominantly 
Western media— in determining when a problem warrants international action. Television 
coverage of a situation has become, for many, a precondition for action. Yet for most com- 
mercial networks, the precondition for coverage is crisis. There has to be large-scale vio- 
lence, destruction, or death before themedia takes notice. Until that happens, governments 
are not under serious internal pressureto act. And by then, the i nternational community's 
options have usually been narrowed, and made moredifficu It to implement effectively . 29 

But as noted earlier, even when events that could precipitatea major human- 
itarian or violent crisis are perceived in a timely manner and accurately evalu- 
ated, decision makerswill often still defer taking preventive action. Aswehave 
seen, this inaction is either becausethe warning is not taken seriously, for the 
reasons mentioned, or because the warning istaken very seriously but decision 
makers are loath to confront the u npalatable choice of responses facing them. 
Particularly for the complex and seemingly intractable disputes that have char- 
acterized much of the violence of the post- Cold War period, it may be I ess the 
unfolding crisis that conditions how a decision maker processes warning than 
the implications of that crisis for action. 

Toward Better Useof Warning 

However a policymaker responds to warning, thatresponseentailscostsand 
risksof itsown; indeed, some responses could even be quite harmful. There is 
clearly a need to search for responses to warning that are useful in the situation 
without posing unacceptable costs. Even ambiguous warn ing,for example, gives 
policymakers moretime to consider what to do: to step up efforts to acquire 
more information about the situation, to rehearse the decision problem that 
they would face if the warning proves to be oorrect, to spell out the likely conse- 
quences if the equivocal warning to which low probability is assigned proves to 
be genuine, to review their commitments and contingency plans, and— not least 
in i mportance— to seize the opportunity to avert a possible dangerous crisis. 
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Thus, even ambiguous warning provides an opportunity to deal with thecon- 
flict situation and/or the misperceptions associated with it beforeit leadsto a vi- 
olent conflict. 

Nevertheless, it is a truism to note that policymakers prefer to receive un- 
equivocal warning before deciding whether and how to respond. But, as noted 
earlier, high-confidence early warning is seldom avai lable, and it can be h ighly 
disadvantageous if policymakers defer action altogether until more conclusive 
warning is avai lable. It is precisely because unambiguous warning is so difficult 
to obtain that policymakers must confront the question of what types of re- 
sponse are useful and acceptable, even though the warning is uncertain or 
equivocal. 

A s noted earlier, oncethe problem of warning is linked with itsimplicationsfor 
action, it becomes significantly redefined. Early warning of a possiblecrisis is de- 
sirable not in and of itself but insofar as it provides decision makers with an op- 
portunity to makea timely responseof an appropriate kind that might beother- 
wiseimpossible.Warninggivesthedecision maker timeto decide what to do and 
then to prepare to do it. Warning provides an opportunity to avert the expected 
crisis, to modify it, or to redirect it into some less dangerous and less costly direc- 
tion. On occasion, warning may providean opportunity to deal with a conflict-of- 
interest situation or misperceptions before they lead to a military conflict. 

Consideration of the warning- response problem requires that we introduce 
another d imension i nto the analysis at this point. Since response to warning is 
never without cost or risk, the development of warning- response systems, con- 
tingency response options, or ad hoc responses requires careful consideration 
of the possible costs as well as of theexpected benefits of each option, weighed, 
of course, against the costs and benefits of i naction . At the same time, there are 
undoubtedly some responses to early warning of an equivocal and ambiguous 
character that are less costly than others. One could, for example, quietly i nten- 
sify the collection of intelligence and/or begin discreet consultations with se- 
lected allies to clarify an uncertain situation before"going public" with more as- 
sertive measures, such as placing forces at increased readiness. 

Admittedly, some low-cost responses may makeonly a limited or uncertain con- 
tribution to dealing with a troublesome situation. There may be, in other words, a 
trade-off between responses that promise a great deal but are costly and risky, and 
responses of a more modest but still useful kind that do not pose large costs and 
risks. The experience with trade-offs of this kind in dealing with the problem of 
surprise attack may be suggestive. In part, thetrade-off dilemma in thesecasescan 
bedealt with bydevelopingacalibrated warning-respon se system, onein which the 
level- of- readiness response increases with the level or urgency of warning. 

For special historical reasons related to thetraumaof Pearl Harbor, as noted 
earlier, American analysts concerned with the warning problem havefocused 
attention primarily on thedangerof a surprise all-out military attack. Lesser 
types of threats and crises associated with the broader and, in many ways, more 
complex tasks of preventive diplomacy and preventive actions have not yet re- 
ceived as much systematic attention in efforts to develop warning- response sys- 
tems. Thus, the major uses of warning contemplated by the U .S. planners in the 
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past have focused on (1) the useof warning to alert military forces in order to 
reduce their vulnerability and to shorten their response time; and (2) the use of 
warning to reinforce deterrence by signaling to the adversary a strong and cred- 
ible commitment to respond. 

A broader range of threats and types of crises should engage the i nterest of 
policymakers and special ists on crisis anticipation. Similarly, a broader range of 
response options than the two uses of warnings noted above should be devel- 
oped. 30 A longer, more diversified list of possible uses of warning would include, 
but not be limited to, the following (general response options are listed here 
without attempting to judge their utility in any particular situation): 

1. Gather more information about the situation. Step up collection of intel- 
ligence and public information. 

2. Reduce vulnerabilities. Alert forces and citizens a broad to reducetheir 
exposureand susceptibility to attacksof all kinds. Increase readiness of 
standby forces and alert special forces for contingency operations. 

3. Reinforce commitments. Strengthen deterrence, whenever necessary, by 
signaling credible"red lines" that should not be crossed, using diplomatic 
means and, if necessary, mi litary demonstrations. 

4. Engage the targeted statein sustained dialogue. Establish clear and reli- 
able channels for exchange of communications. 

5. Takemeasurestoreducepotential political/diplomatic/economic coststhat 
could resultfromtheemergingcrisisinthedomesticor international arena. 

6. Conduct consultations with key statesand allies. Raisethe issue in the 
United Nations and other appropriate international forums. 

7. Undertake a public information campaign to inform populations at 
home and abroad of the unfolding circumstances. Prepare publics for 
possible coercive diplomacy or military action. 

8. Conduct a decision rehearsal ;i.e., rehearse the decision problem that one 
would be confronted with if the warning proved justified. A rehearsal in- 
volves (a) assessing the damage to important interests should the crisis 
erupt (something that policymakers have done very poorly in some past 
crises) and (b) anticipating the political and psychological pressures that 
are likely to be brought to bear upon policymakersshould the crisis occur. 

9. Consider and, if necessary, clarify one's commitment to take action should 
thecrisisemergeWarningcan havetheuseful function of encouraging pol- 
icymakers to identify and assess the complex interests that may be jeopar- 
dized if the crisis develops. Such a review may also result in a timely redef- 
inition or clarification of existing commitments, identifyingand separating 
issues that are peripheral and negotiablefrom those that are central. 

10. Review, update, and rehearse existing contingency plans. Improvise new 
policy options tailored to the emerging crisis, taking into account poten- 
tial actions of other states with interests at stake. 

11. Initiate formal negotiations, efforts at conciliation, or mediation. On many 
occasions, for example, the U N secretary- general's office responds to early 
warning by sendingout fact- finding missionsor by extending"good offices." 
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The preceding list of response options characterizes in general termsthe types of 
responses available to decision makers and is intended for illustrative purposes. 
More specific options must be identified in policy planning tailored to thetypeof 
situation and problem that isenvisaged by the warning. Obviously, different types 
of incipient crises will require identification of different response options . 31 

This brief I ist shou Id not obscure the impl ied steps that each measure entai Is. 
For example, using military demonstrations to underscore onefs seriousness of 
purpose must be balanced against the desire to control the level of engagement 
(and avoid a "slippery slope"). 

So much ofthis list seems like straightforward policymaking. What we mean 
to emphasize, however, is the need for an explicit effort to map various responses 
to anticipated developments— before those developments occur— and to asso- 
ciate particular response options more closely with foreseeable cues . 32 

M issed Opportunities 

Those who call attention to failures to take timely, appropriate actions in re- 
sponse to early warning of an emerging crisis often refer to them as missed op- 
portunities. The clear implication is that it might well have been possible to 
avoid or I imit the development of a major crisis— whether a violent ethnic or re- 
ligious conflict, a humanitarian catastrophe, or a gross human rights viola- 
tion— if only the international community or an external actor had intervened. 

A word of caution may be in order. "M issed opportunities" impliesthatthe 
"misses" constitute important policy failuresof various kinds. Indeed, it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to avoid the analytic conclusion that such "fai lures" con- 
tributed measurably to a worsened situation on the ground. This assumption, 
that a crisis situation is the measure against which policy decisions and their af- 
termath are judged, may contribute to analytic clarity, but itfailsto represent ad- 
equately all of the factors that constrain policy decisions— especially in timesof 
crisis. Indeed, as we have tried to illustrate, factors unrelated to the crisis situa- 
tion (domestic elections, credibility and other strategic concerns, or other i n- 
ternational problems) can affect a decision maker's receptivity to warning more 
than the circumstances causing the alarm— even when warning is "loud and 
clear." Moreover, these other factors are frequently perceived by decision mak- 
ers not only to be legitimate to take into account, they are often seen as more le- 
gitimate considerations than circumstances on the ground. Indeed, decision 
makers most closely associated with many of these so-called missed opportu- 
nities resulting in policy "fai lures" often strongly resist that indictment, arguing 
instead that their action (or wise restraint) was in the best interest of the public 
that they serve. Thus, even as the following discussion focuses on the crisis sit- 
uation as the mai n measure of the effectiveness of actions taken (or not) , we rec- 
ognize the tensions that exist within thefull context of these situations. 

The assertion that a missed opportunity occurred is an example of counter- 
factual reasoning, a practice that is very frequently resorted to in everyday life 
as well as in serious analysis of historical outcomes. However widespread and 
indeed indispensable, counterfactual analysis is recognized to be a very weak, 
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problematic method. This is not the occasion to discuss recent efforts by schol- 
ars to identify requirements for moredisciplined uses of counterfactual reason- 
ing. 33 Suffice it to say that statements that missed opportunities occurred in 
cases of failure of preventive diplomacy must be evaluated carefully to distin- 
guish highly plausible from implausible or barely plausi ble claims. Efforts to do 
so are necessary not merely to improve historical analysis of cases in which pre- 
ventive diplomacy was not attempted or was ineffectual; more rigorous coun- 
terfactual analysis is necessary also to draw correct lessons from such failures. 

A useful start in this direction can be made by distinguishing different types 
of missed opportunities. Thefollowing is a provisional (though no doubt in- 
complete) listing: 

1. C ases i n wh i ch th ere was n o respo n se to war n i n g by po I i cy m akers, w h o ei - 
ther ignored thewarningorregarded it as insufficiently reliable, too equiv- 
ocal, or uncertain (example: Iraq's 1990 invasion of Kuwait) 

2. Cases of inadequate analysis of ample warning indicators and thus an in- 
accurate forecast of what was to occur (examples: the 1979 1 ranian revo- 
lution; the North Korean attack on South Korea in June 1950) 

3. Cases of inadequate response to warning, either too slow or too weak (ex- 
amples: slow international response to thedeveloping crisis in Somalia; 
slow, graduated sanctions against Serbia) 

4. Cases of misused opportunity involving responses of a misconceived, 
harmful, inappropriate character (example: European Union recognition 
of C roatia without securi ng a prior guarantee of the rights and interests of 
its substantial Serbian minority) 

5. Cases of inconsistent responses (example: in the unfolding crisis in Yu- 
goslavia, European countries often acting at cross- purposes, such as in 
1991 when they tried to serve as mediator between Serbia and Croatia 
whilepushing international recognition of Croatiaand theimposition of 
sanctions on Serbia) 

6. Cases of incomplete response to a complex crisis (example: Somalia, where 
the international community undertook to deliver humanitarian assis- 
tance but refused to engage in peace enforcement efforts) 

7. Cases of contradictory responses (example: efforts by some states to install 
peacekeepers in Nagorno-Karabakh being undermined by other states 
opposed to such a move) 

In addition to some such typology of different categoriesofpossiblemissed op- 
portunities, we need, as noted earlier, some way of assessing the merits of claims 
t h at th ere was i n deed a m i ssed opportunity to avoid a particular di saster th at fol- 
lowed . C ounterfactual s are a way of rewriting history (exploring thepossibility of 
an alternative outcome) by conducting a mental experiment— i.e., "if only this 
rather than that had been done, the outcome would have been quite different." 
Some counterfactual assertions are more plausible than others. Those of us who 
believe in the necessity for timely responses to early warning may inadvertently 
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exaggerate the plausibility of a missed opportunity in cases that developed into 
major confl icts or severe humanitarian catastrophes. 

Several suggestions can be made for assessing the plausibi lity of assertions of 
a missed opportunity. A basic distinction needs to be made between two con- 
notationsof theword opportunity. One use of theterm impliesthat a signifi- 
cantly better/good outcome would surely have been achieved if it were not for 
or if only this rather than that had been done.A weaker connotation of theterm 
opportunity isthat a better outcome was possible; it might havebeen achieved 
if. . . .A still weaker connotation states merely that a better outcome was possi- 
ble but without indicating what might have been doneto secure it. I n making as- 
sertions of a missed opportunity, and of course, in evaluating such claims, it is 
important to keep this distinction in mind. Frequently, critics who identify a 
missed opportunity blur this distinction. 

Admittedly, it isoften difficult to judge thedegreeof confidence that can be 
ascribed to what appears to have been a missed opportunity. Practitioners who 
engagein efforts at preventivediplomacy may well regard these distinctions as 
an academic exercise. It must be recognized that those who engage in preventive 
actionsoften do so without demanding of themselves that they beableto pre- 
dict outcomes with high confidence; they make what they regard to be appro- 
priate efforts and usewhat leverage they haveto influence thecourseof events. 
They reason that when the stakes are high, one must make efforts to i nfluence 
thecourseof events even when prospectsof success are highly uncertain. It is 
only human to believe that adverse outcomes might have been avoided or mod- 
erated, if only. . . . 

Such explanations for what may be dubious claims on behalf of a particular 
missed opportunity leaveuswith thetask of developing reasonable ways of eval- 
uating them. To construct a good counterfactual analysis of a missed opportu- 
nity one needs to start with agood explanation of the actual outcome of the case 
at hand. This step is important, obviously, because the counterfactual changes 
what is thought to be the critical variable(s) that presumably accounted for the 
historical outcome. If onehas an erroneous/unsatisfactory explanation for it, 
then the counterfactual analysis that argues that a better outcome was possi ble, 
"if only ..." is likely to be flawed. Both the historical explanation and the coun- 
terfactual ly derived alternative to it are likely to be more correct or plausible if 
they are supported by relevant generalizations (and theory). 

In formulating hypothetical missed opportunities and in evaluating them, at 
least two questions need to be addressed: First, was the alternative action possi- 
ble at the time and known to be possible, or was itsomething that one sees only 
in retrospect? If the latter, then the claim of a missed opportunity is weakened 
since it restson the argument that alternative action could have and should have 
been seen atthetime. M issed opportunities that rest too heavily on hindsight 
carry less plausibility, but, of course, such claims should not be dismissed if one 
wants to draw useful lessonsfrom such experiences. An after-the-fact identifi- 
cation of an action or strategy not known or considered at the time can still be 
useful in drawing lessons. 
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M issed opportunities differ, too, depending on whether the alternative is a 
simple, circumscribed action or whether it is a sequence of actions over time. In 
the latter case, counterfactual reasoning i nvolves a long, complex chain of cau- 
sation involving many variables and conditions, all of which would have to fall 
i nto place at the right time for the m issed opportun ity to be real ized . The plau- 
sibil ity of a missed opportunity is enhanced, in contrast, when the chain of cau- 
sation is shorter and I ess complicated. A missed opportunity is obviously less 
plausible when it rests on the belief or expectation that a different set of actions 
could have occurred over time and overcome a series of obstacles, thereby 
achieving a successful outcome. 

T he second questi on : Was there at least one or a few deci sive turn i ng poi nts? 
Those who take a "path-dependent" view of history point to the importance of 
"branching points" in a developing situation. At such points, once events start 
down acertain path, all possiblefutureoutcomesarenot equally probable. If an 
analyst who asserts that there wasa missed opportunity does not providea plau- 
sible scenario of how the outcome would have been more favorable, then itisnot 
yet a strong candidate for a plausible missed opportunity. 

Those of us interested in assessing possible missed opportunities more rigor- 
ously may find it useful, if not indeed necessary, to keep such distinctions in 
mind. At the same time, we believe that the difficulties of assessing missed op- 
portunities should not discourage us from efforts to do so. It isnotthat weare 
interested in rewriting history perse. Rather, careful study of possible missed 
opportunities is necessary if we are to learn from experience . 34 

Conclusion 

I n t h i s c h apter we h ave a rg u ed t h at p o I i cy m akers m u st c u It i vate an i n tegrated 
strategy that develops potential responseswith anticipated warnings. The need 
to do so will only increase as publics increasingly expect their governments to 
do something about crises that they surely see coming. We bel ieve that it has be- 
come implausiblefor Western governments to claim that they "did n't know" that 
something on a scale of Bosniaor Rwanda could happen. Similarly, claims that 
"nothing could be done?' ring hollow when coming from such advanced, wealthy 
states. These states cannot prevent every conflict, but they would do well to 
strengthen their abi lity to act responsibly and in a timely manner. 
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Opportunity Seized: 
Preventive Diplomacy in Korea 

Michael J.Mazarr 



Case Summary 

T he North Korean nuclear issue clearly represents an opportunity for 
preventive diplomacy that was seized, not missed. Inthemindsof some, 
theAgreed Framework reached in October 1994 and other aspects of the reso- 
lution of the North Korean nuclear issue represent an incomplete seizing of 
the opportunity— a problem-solving approach that left significant elements 
of the problem in place. 0 n closer examination, however, it becomes clear that on 
the issue of nonproliferation— as perhaps on any of the preventivediplomacy is- 
sues examined in this book— an incomplete and tentative resolution may be the 
only kind that will be possible, especially in the early phases of an agreement. I n 
thiscontext, the preventivediplomacy pursued by thel) nited Statesin Korea may 
well have represented the best possible solution to a very complex problem. 1 

This is true in the Korean casein part because of the U.S. national interests in- 
volved. I n this case, as in many others that involve nonproliferation, those inter- 
ests demand some ambiguity in the means by which preventive diplomacy is 
pursued. The U.S. interest in nonproliferation, as I will argue, is not absolute; it is 
an interestthat must be balanced against other national interests. I n thiscase, that 
balancing involved weighing the importance of stopping North Korea's drive for 
nuclear weapons against the very substantial U.S. interest in peace and stability 
on the Korean peninsula, and in fact in some long-range engagement of North 
Korea to establish the foundation for a so-called "soft landing" in the North. This 
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balancing effort produced an agreement— the Agreed Framework— that repre- 
sents probably thebest possible resolution of thispotential conflict at thetime, but 
thathasnonethelessbeen criticized by thosewho would have preferred amoreun- 
ambiguous result. As I will show, however, seeking what some have called a 
tougher or better bargain with North Korea would have risked war and permanent 
crisis on the peninsula, something in which no U.S. government— Republican or 
Democrat— has any interest. Perhaps the most important lesson of this largely 
successful case, therefore, is that the architects of preventive diplomacy schemes 
musttakecareful account of thevariousconfiicti ngnational interests involved and 
aim at a bargain that respects that kaleidoscope of interests. 

Not surprisingly, many other case studies in this volume convey the same 
idea. AsBruceJentleson has written, "Even if early warning is achievable, there 
remains the problem of mustering the political will necessary to act," 2 and most 
often that political will isafunction of the interests at stake. In Somaliaduring 
the Cold War, U.S. anti-Soviet interests prevented a stronger line on human 
rights, and later the lack of a true U .S. interest in peace compelled a withdrawal 
in the face of opposition. I n the Baltics, on ly the 1990 Soviet crackdown on dis- 
sent galvanized U .S. policymakers to give more attention to the issue, but even 
then Washington refrained from a decisive intervention. In Rwanda, asAstri 
Suhrkeand BruceJ ones note in chapter 10, the "threshold of acceptable costs" 
for intervention among the major powers was very low. Indeed, Alexander 
George and Jane H oil point out that, as a rule, human rights abuses alone"pose 
a much less grave threat to a state's interests" than other foreign policy issues and 
are thus less likely to provide the political will to act. 

0 ne of the most important things one learns from examining the nearly ten- 
year history of U.S. policy toward North Korea on the nuclear issue is the cru- 
cial importance of the concept, widely used in the preventive diplomacy litera- 
ture, of "ripeness." 3 By 1994, the various parties i nvolved in this dispute were 
ready to solve the issue, something that had not been true in 1989 or 1990, when 
the United States first settled on a strategy for resolving the nuclear problem on 
the peninsula. For North Korea, as of 1989 and 1990, the full extent of its decline 
following the collapse of the Soviet U nion was n ot yet evident; for the U n ited 
States, the risk of war in Korea was not yet fully appreciated; for South Korea, 
too, the potential stakes involved in the newly discovered North Korean nuclear 
program werenotyetobvious enough to prompt decisiveaction. Both or all 
sides must want an agreement, and want it badly, before diplomacy (or in other 
cases mediation) will be meaningful. No sidecan perceive the situation as zero- 
sum, and both or all must see advantages for their own national interests in 
achieving an agreement. These commonsense conclusions were very evident in 
the Korean case, which strongly supports the idea that preventive diplomacy be- 
fore the conflict or dispute is ripe for settlement may have little effect, while very 
similar actions taken months or years later when the parties have decided that a 
solution is possible may produce sudden breakthroughs. 4 

TheNorth Korean nuclear case'sreal lessons lie not so much in thefactthat 
action was taken at all as in the reasons for it. Because nonproliferation was 
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clearly a substantial U .S. national interest, and because Washington perceived 
North Korea as a significant threat, discovery of a North Korean nuclear pro- 
gram was bound to produce a powerful U .S.reaction designed to end it— to re- 
solve the conflict, so to speak, between a North Korean nuclear program and re- 
gional stability. Rather, the N orth Korean case offers lessons for other cases in 
terms of the strategies for preventive diplomacy adopted by the various parties 
involved in the dispute, especially the United States. It points to a successful 
strategy of the "package deal," or carrot-and-stick approach— not in a narrow, 
tactical sense, but based on the broader strategic notion of granting association 
with or forcing exclusion from the world community— that managed to avert a 
conflict. The lessons of this approach are especially meaningful because the U .S. 
strategy in this case appeared to work: It gained N orth Korean agreement to an 
accord that, if fully i mplemented, will end Pyongyang's nuclear program. As I 
will argue, moreover, similar strategies adopted elsewhere have had equal suc- 
cess. 

What, then, werethe strategies employed bytheUnited States and itsallies? 
Why did they work? Can they be replicated in other cases of preventive diplo- 
macy ? A f ter a br i ef revi ew of th e facts of th e case, 5 1 w i 1 1 exam i n e th ese qu est i on s 
in detail. 

During the Korean War, the United States made several threats of nuclear 
use, 6 threats that must have impressed North Korean leaders. After the war, 
Washington deployed a substantial number of tactical nuclear weapons in Ko- 
rea. The cumulative result of these U .S. policies was to confront N orth Korea 
with a real and growing nuclear threat. By the 1970s, South Korea was flirting 
with a nuclear weapons program of its own, and from the 1950s through the 
1970s, North Korean leader Kim II Sung confronted repeated shifts and eddies 
in the stance of his patrons, the Soviet Union and China. 7 

Faced with these compelling threats and uncertainties, North Korea displayed 
an i nterest i n nuclear weapons as early as the 1960s. T he preponderance of evi- 
dence suggests that the program, which Kim and hisaidesmay haveconceived 
shortly after the Korean War, gained real momentum in the first half of the 
1960s, in part with support from the Soviet Union, including a small nuclear re- 
actor for research purposes. 8 By 1984, U.S. reconnaissance satellites detected the 
construction of asecond,and larger, Soviet-style reactor at the North's nuclear 
research facility at Yongbyon— a type that would be perfect for producing plu- 
tonium for weapons as a by-product. 9 U.S. officials requested Soviet help in the 
matter, and in December 1985 Soviet officials persuaded North Korea to sign the 
nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty (NPT). After a series of mistakes in which the 
North was sent the wrong type of inspection agreement, the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) finally provided the correct version in June 
1987. But the IAEA's eighteen-month deadlinefor signing passed in December 
1988 without any North Korean action. 

In 1989 U.S. intelligence made three more disturbing discoveries: North Korea 
was building a plutonium reprocessing plant at Yongbyon; the North appeared to 
beconductingconventional high-explosive testsofthesort required to design and 
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build an implosion-stylenuclear warhead; and construction had begun on athird, 
much larger nuclear reactor with an output up to two hundred megawatts.T his gi- 
ant facility, when operational, could produce enough plutonium for several nu- 
clear weapons every year. 10 By late 1989, therefore, officials in Washington and 
Seoul finally and fully appreciated thereal and growingdanger posed by theNorth 
Korean nuclear program. To develop a coherent strategy to deal with this threat, 
the Bush administration conducted a detailed national security review of the is- 
sue in 1990. Officials from all major national security agencies participated in the 
review, which represented— in terms of this case study— the fundamental U.S. 
recognition of theproblem and decision on what to do about it. 

The review produced a thoughtful, four-part strategy to coax North Korea 
into signingthelAEA safeguards agreement— now nearly two years overdue— 
as a first step toward ending the North's nuclear program completely. 11 Part one 
consisted of the withdrawal of U.S. tactical nuclear weaponsfrom South Korea, 
an initiativethatgrewoutof President George Bush's September 1991 world- 
wide proposal on tactical nuclear weaponsand arecognition that the flexibility 
of theU.S. nuclear arsenal made the presence of tactical bombson South Korean 
soil unnecessary. To maintain itsneither-confirm-nor-deny policy about the lo- 
cation of nuclear weapons, the United States had South Korea announce the fact 
that no U .S. nuclear weapons remained in the South, then said it had no objec- 
tion to Seoul's claim. These statements were in place by the end of 1991. 

Second, the United Statesmoved to reiterate the strength of its m il itary al- 
liance with South Korea to discourage any North Korean efforts to usethenu- 
clear issue to split the alliance. A tough line, and very bold U .S. reaffirmations of 
the security alliance, werehighly in evidence at thetwenty-third annual U .S.- 
Republ ic of Korea (ROK) SecurityConsultativeMeeting(SCM) held in Seoul in 
November 1991. Third, late in 1991, U.S. and South Korean officials began to 
make it clear that the annual U .S.-ROK military exercise, Team Spirit, would be 
suspended thefollowingyear if theNorth agreed to inspections. Fourth and fi- 
nally, the United States agreed to a one-time diplomatic exchange with the 
North in NewYork,thehighest-level contact since the Korean War. 

This diplomacy had rapid and substantial results. In February, North Korean 
representatives meeting with the IAEA in Vienna initialed an inspection agree- 
ment, and it was ratified by theNorth Korean Supreme People's Assembly on 
April 9. North Korea provided the requisite information about its nuclear pro- 
gram weeks ahead of time, and when it arrived it appeared comprehensive. 
IAEA director-general Hans Blix visited Yongbyon for afact-finding tour in May 
1992, and the first inspection team arrived at the end of the month and worked 
into early J une. The long-awaited inspections were under way. 

In the second half of 1992, however, thisprocessfel I apart. 12 Most fundamentally, 
North Korea received few ben efitsfor its cooperation duringthefirst half oftheyear 
and thus acquired little interest in a continuation of the inspection process. In the 
North-South forum to implement the inter- Korean nuclear agreement, South Ko- 
rea sought wide-ranging powers of challenge inspection, something anathema to 
the N orth's closed system. Then, in the fall of 1992, three developments put the fi- 
nal nails in the coffin of the inspection regime: South Korea revealed an alleged 
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North Korean spy ring, Seoul and Washington decided to go ahead with Team 
Spirit in 1993, and thel A EA publ icized information that its inspections had turned 
up discrepancies in the amounts of plutonium held by North Korea. 

Despite many warnings from the North, based on the disturbing evidence 
gathered by its inspectors, the IAEA on February 9,1993, demanded special or 
chal lenge i nspections— inspections on demand of suspect sites not on a coun- 
try's list of declared nuclear faci lities— for the first time in its history. Just over a 
month later, on March 12,asadirect resultof the agency's demand, North Ko- 
rea— as it had threatened— declared its intention to withdraw from the NPT. 
Theinitial U .S.and South Korean reaction wasmuted, but a crisis atmosphere 
quickly emerged on the peninsula. After much negotiation and brinkmanship, 
North Korea agreed on June 11 to "suspend" its withdrawal from the NPT. 

More tough negotiationsfollowed. The United States insisted on two condi- 
tions: fulfillment of the IAEA inspection regime and resumption of North- 
South talks. Gradually, another new issue emerged: the threat to the"continuity 
of inspections." Without access to Yongbyon, the IAEA could notcontinueto 
verify that nuclear material was not being diverted for weapons purposes. On a 
number of occasions during thefal I of 1993, U .S. officials said that a loss of con- 
tinuity would trigger sanctions, and a military crisis seemed imminent. Finally, 
in thefirsttwo months of 1994, the United States and North Korea reached a new 
agreement on IAEA inspections, which took place in M arch. North Korean of- 
ficials o nee again prompted a crisis by denyingthe IAEA two key procedures, 
but eventual ly the agency was al lowed back i n to complete its work. 

By the summer of 1994, a new source of disagreement arose: the issue of the 
spent nuclear fuel at Yongbyon. Despite U.S. warnings and entreaties not to do so, 
North Korea removed thefuel from itsmain reactor atYongbyon that spring. If the 
fuel were reprocessed, experts believed it would yield up to four or five bombs' 
worth of plutonium. Heading off an unsupervised reprocessing thus became the 
major focus of U.S. diplomacy— diplomacy that placed a major new offer of ben- 
efitson the tablein July 1994, just before thedeath of Kim II Sung. Thisoffer, which 
represented the true culmination of the 1990 U.S. policy review on North Korea, 
appeared to turn the tide. After Kim's funeral, North Korean officials madeclear 
that they wished negotiations on the nuclear issue to continue; and in October, 
U.S. and North Korean representatives completed the Agreed Framework, in 
which the North pledged to cap and then reverse its undeclared (and angrily de- 
nied) nuclear weapons program in exchange for tangible benefits, most especially 
the provision of two new light-water-cooled nuclear reactors. 13 

Insum, thishistory should makeclearthattheNorth Korean nuclear crisis rep- 
resents an opportunity for preventive diplomacy that was not m issed . The U n ited 
States and its al lies successfully implemented a strategy for resolving this crisis as 
fully as possible given theconflicting national interests involved. To examinehow 
this result emerged— how and whytheUnited States and its allies madethedeci- 
sionsthat they did— I will survey three phases of preventivediplomacy in Korea: 
early warning, thedecisionson whether to takeaction, and the strategiesof action 
adopted bytheUnited States.These phases roughly correspond to theyears 1985 
to 1989 ( i n the case of ear ly war n i n g) , 19 89 to 1990 ( d ec i si o n s to take act i o n ) , an d 
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1990to 1991(formulatingstrategie5of action). Thro ugh thissix- year period from 
1985 to 1991, the U.S. government worked with its allies to identify a potential and 
emerging conflict, decided quite rapidly to take what it hoped would bedecisive 
action to resolve the conflict, and through two administrations— one Republican 
and one Democratic— formulated a consistent strategy of action that has suc- 
ceeded, at least for thetime being, in resolving the crisis. The following sections 
examine how this happened. 

To be sure, U .S. policy was not perfect, either from a preventive di plomacy per- 
spective or from the perspective of general diplomacy. As I shall argue, for exam- 
ple, in an ideal world the U nited States would have seen a North Korean nuclear 
weapons program com i ng long before its reactor was d iscovered i n 1984. T he Rea- 
gan and Bush administrationscould perhaps have taken bolder stepsbetween that 
discovery and the 1989 revelation of a true weapons program to head off the cri- 
sis. Once the United States had put its preventive diplomacy strategy in place, al- 
lowing theprocessto slow to a crawl in the second half of 1992 created unneces- 
sary risks of conflict. Some have criticized the Agreed Framework itself as overly 
generous to North Korea, in particular in that it does not require Pyongyang im- 
mediately to allow the kind of challenge inspections that would help reveal 
whether it does in fact possess enough plutonium for one or more bombs. 

My point in suggesting that the U nited States pursued the best possible pol- 
icy toward North Korea is not to argue that this policy was flawless. Rather, my 
argument is that, given the numerous constraints on diplomacy and the im- 
mense challenge of dealing with a prickly and isolated dictatorship, successive 
U.S. administrations, particularly the Bush and Clinton teams, provided us with 
about as good an exampleof an opportunity for preventive diplomacy seized as 
wearelikely to find in the real world, as opposed to theworld of theory. If thisis 
true, then, the Korean case offers important lessons for the practice of conflict 
prevention and resolution generally. 

In Korea, violence was not as threatening in 1989-90 as it was in many other 
cases in this volume, where ethnic or tribal conflict already had turned, or seemed 
about to turn, violent. Obviously, each case will be slightly different in this regard; 
each wi II find itsown placeon thespectrum between truly imminent violenceand 
somewhat more distant conflict, and accordingly, between policies to address the 
proximate and remote causes of that violence. One cannot say anything conclu- 
siveon these definitional pointsin advance, except that, in each case, they deserve 
careful attention so that policymakers can be sure they are applying the righttool 
to the right challenge. Preventive diplomacy may be ineffectual when mass vio- 
lence is under way and crisis management or conflict resolution iscalled for, while 
those more urgent measures may in turn be unnecessary and counterproductive 
when a conflict isstill more of a possibi I ity than a real ity. 

Early Warning 

The issue of early warning in Korea perhaps offers the fewest lessons for other 
cases of preventive diplomacy because the particular kind of early warning in- 
formation avai lableto theU .S. government in this case was relatively unique. Ar- 
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chitectsof preventive diplomacy schemeswill seldom havesuch detailed and 
relatively conclusive intelligence information about the exact character and tim- 
ing of a conflict or dispute. 

As noted in the earlier brief history, national technical means, particularly 
satell ites, provided the lion's share of the early warning evidence to theLI .S. gov- 
ernment in this case. Washington achieved early warning through standard in- 
telligence procedures of observing North Korean military activities— observa- 
tions that revealed, in 1985, evidence of a North Korean nuclear reactor 
program, and by 1989 clear evidence of a nuclear weapons program as well. In 
this case, U.S. officials faced no substantial barriersto achieve early warning, be- 
cause established procedures and military capabilities made such early warning 
basically inevitable. In chapter 2, George and Holl contend that "early warning 
i nd icators typical ly do not speak for themselves"— but in the Korean case, they 
very nearly did. 

The indicators did not, however, speak up until the mid- 1980s. In retrospect, 
onecould perhaps argue that U .S. administrations beginning in the late 1960s 
should have considered more closely the possibility that North Korea would at- 
tempt to acquire nuclear weapons. T he North faced a U .S. nuclear threat and ap- 
peared to have aggressive ambitions on the peninsula; a nuclear arsenal of its 
own seems now to have been an obvious response. 14 

On closer examination, however, the reasons for this lack of an earlier warn- 
ing are perfectly understandable. The simplest explanation is that U .S. officials 
did not believe North Korea had the technical sophistication to construct its 
own nuclear power or weapons program; in fact, one rarely finds North Korea 
on lists of proliferation suspects in the 1970s, largely because its technology was 
thought to be too primitive.The small Soviet-supplied nuclear research reactor 
obtained in 1965, for example, was too weak to produce much plutonium and 
generate immediate proliferation concerns, and was in fact under IAEA inspec- 
tion thanks to a bilateral agreement with North Korea outside the terms of the 
NPT. This perception turned out to be correct: Not until the Soviet Union pro- 
vided the North with a full-scale nuclear reactor did a proliferation risk emerge, 
and it was at that moment that national technical means supplied decision mak- 
ers with early warning. 

One can find other good reasons for a lack of earlier attention to the N orth 
Korean case. South Korea supplied one important distraction by pursuing a nu- 
clear weapons program of its own, which emerged in the early 1970s and ab- 
sorbed all theU .S. nonproliferation energies on the peninsula for the better part 
of the rest of the decade. 15 Regionally, too, with the opening to China in the 
1970s and the intensification of theCold War during the first Reagan adminis- 
tration, the United States had more serious concerns at the timethan North Ko- 
rea. And finally, even if U.S. officials had appreciated therisk of proliferation, 
they would immediately have been faced with the question of what to do about 
it. Making preemptive concessions, letalonethreatsof sanctions, years before 
the proliferation risk had fully emerged would have been politically impossible. 
As in other cases, therefore, the idea that a problem might emerge does not con- 
stitute early warning, because busy policymakers will not be able to respond to 
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that level of alarm. Only with thediscovery of a large, Soviet- supplied reactor in 
1984 did avigorousU.S. response become necessary. 

T h at fact I ead s n atu ral I y to a rel ated quest i o n : W hy was th e U . S. respo n se to that 
warning in the mid-1980s not stronger? Why didn't the Reagan administration 
choose to movemoredecisivelyto head off apotential nuclear threat before 1989? 
H ere agai n, the events of the ti me make clear why a more aggressive U .S. response 
did notoccur. Once having received Soviet assistance in obtaining North Korean 
signature to theN PT in December 1985 (assistance granted, U .S. officials later as- 
sumed, because M oscow had no more interest in nuclear proliferation in an un- 
predictableand aggressiveallythan the U nited States), Washington had little legal 
recoursebuttowait.ThelAEA processcalled for the agency to deliver asafeguards 
agreement to an N PT member, which then had eighteen monthsto return it. Since 
North Korea had an incentive to delay theprocess, it would most likely waitthefull 
eighteen months before responding. The IAEA compounded this problem by 
sending an incorrect agreement. BythetimethelAEA sent the correct version, the 
deadline for North Korea's response had slipped to December 1988, and it was 
only in 1989 that U.S. intelligence uncovered the more disturbing signs of a 
weapons program. For most of this period, then, the United States was simply 
waiting for a cumbersome legal process of the NPT to work itself out. 

But there was another reason why the United States would have been in no po- 
sition to make a stronger initiative during this period: heightened Cold War 
threat perceptions stood in the way of the concessions that Washington would 
eventually include in the package deal offered to the North. In the mid- 1980s, 
for example, North Korea made frequent and pointed reference to the presence 
of U.S. tactical nuclear weapons in South Korea and called for multiparty nego- 
tiationson a nuclear weapon- free zonefor the region. 16 As of 1985, however, the 
United Stateswas in no position to withdrawthosealleged tactical weapons; 
U.S. officials continued to view them as essential components in a regionwide 
nuclear deterrent system. Similarly, the eventual U .S. offer of movement to a 
semiannual Team Spirit exercise would have been unthinkablein thedepthsof 
the Cold War. Another decisive roadblock to earlier action was thus the simple 
fact that during the Cold War theUnited States was not free to makethekind of 
off er that i t co u I d m ake i n th e ear I y 1990s; an d , as I sh al I arg u e, th e lack of a read y 
alternative in preventive diplomacy can often forestall action. A II of this relates 
once again to the issue of ripeness: Even had North Korea been ready to bargain 
away its nuclear program by 1985, theUnited States was not prepared at that 
time to offer the incentives necessary to achieve such an agreement. Nonethe- 
less, when early warning and theability to respond came together in 1990, the 
United States moved with admirable speed and purpose. 

0 ne must wonder, however, whether such a response would be forthcoming in 
cases in which thethreatisnotasclear asa nuclear weapons program. Established 
civilian nuclear programs, nuclear reprocessing centers, and international pro- 
grams of acquiring nuclear- related technologies all give relatively unambiguous 
indication that a state is seeking nuclear weapons. M oreover, a particular kind of 
government often seeks a nuclear capability— most often the so-called rogue 
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states such as Iraq, Iran, and North Korea that flout international norms and are 
known to have pursued nuclear capabilities for some time. Thus, proliferation is 
at once both a more discreet and a more observable phenomenon than many 
otherkindsof conflicts appropriate for preventive diplomacy. In addition, thell.S. 
national interests threatened if Iran or North Korea acquired nuclear weapons are 
much more obvious than those threatened if a developing nation lapses into civil 
instability or suddenly suffersfrom a major faminethatsparkssocial unrest. In the 
case of early warning, therefore, the North Korean case would appear to offer few 
concrete lessons for other kinds of preventive diplomacy. 

The Korean case, however, does suggest that strong enough interests can over- 
comethe well-known "barriers to warning" identified in the international rela- 
tions literature and in other chapters of this book. 17 George and Holl refer to the 
importance of "receptivity to warning," and theNorth Korean case bears out the 
significance of this idea: U .S. officials were enormously receptive to signals of a 
nuclear weapons program in the North because of the long-standing adversar- 
ial relationship with Pyongyang. In this sense, the U .S. response to early warn- 
ing mirro rs that sketched out byj amesGoodby in the case of Ukraine, where 
obvious U.S. national interests and the imminent risk of crisis combined to 
mandate a rapid response. As Goodby explains in chapter 6,theU .S. response to 
proliferation concernsin Ukraine was equally predetermined: "No lengthy and 
agonizing debate was necessary to decide what should be done" by Washington, 
he notes; in fact, "So popular in theUnited States isthe nonproliferation regime 
that political leaders would have had a difficult time in following a different 
course." This was precisely the case in North Korea as well, and such interests 
overrode the barriers to warning in Rwanda discussed, for example, by Suhrke 
and J ones in chapter 10— i ncredu lity (the evidence was clear enough), "shad- 
ows" (none were strong enough to prevent action), confusion about the message 
(North Korea left littledoubtof that), desensitization (unlikely on such an is- 
sue), and wishful thinking (a possible problem even here, but unlikely when 
dealing with such an unpredictable regime). 

Another definitional question raised here— and an urgent policy question that 
faced U.S. officials in 1990— was simpleand yet maddeningly complex at thesame 
time: W hat was the U.S. goal in the nonproliferation campaign?This volume ex- 
aminespreventivediplomacy to avoid imminent mass violence, but in theKorean 
case achieving that limited goal would have been simple enough: Arguably, the 
United States could simply have turned a blind eye to theNorth Korean nuclear 
program and thereby avoided the risk of crisis and war inherent in confronting 
Pyongyang over the issue. (Some would arguethat nuclear weapons would make 
North Korea a more belligerent actor and thereby increase the risk of conflict, 
though that is a somewhat less direct risk of conflict.) Yet in Korea, as in many 
other cases of preventive diplomacy, the United States had more at stake than 
avoiding an immediate war: it had to balance that interest against others, includ- 
ing longer-term ones such as nonproliferation and relations with regional friends 
and allies.Thesubstantial U.S. national interests involved in avoiding proliferation 
in either Korea ruled out such an acquiescent response. 
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Decisionson Early Action 

These same factors make the decisions on early action taken by thell.S. gov- 
ernment quite predictable. W hen faced with the possibility of nuclear weapons 
acquisition by a highly unpredictable and historically violent potential U.S. ad- 
versary, the U .S. government had no choice but to answer the threat with an ac- 
tion it hoped would be decisive. The key lessons of the Korean case will there- 
fore revolve around the kinds of strategies adopted by the U .S. government and 
whether they succeeded or fai led . N onetheless, the way in w hich the early U .S. 
decisions to take action occurred and the role of various government decision 
makers in that process do suggest some secondary lessons. 

It is fairly clear in this case how the U .S. government mustered the political 
will to takesuch early action and overcame the tendency toward restraint in- 
herent in its overall foreign policy. Thell.S. government perceived North Korea 
as a major security threat. The North's mi llion-man army continued to threaten 
South Korea and the tens of thousands of U.S. troops (and thousands more 
American civilians) resident there; the North remained in the midst of a cam- 
paign of terrorist activities abroad; and the U .S. government continued to per- 
ceive Soviet support for the N orth as strong and substantial. Again, therefore, 
North Korean acquisition of nuclear weapons posed an imminent and substan- 
tial threat to U .S. national security of thekind that will seldom be seen in other 
cases of preventive diplomacy. 18 (This fact dilutes the value of pursuing coun- 
terfactual analysis in the Korean case; one can imaginetheUnited States pursu- 
ing a very different strategy for dealing with the North Korean nuclear risk, and 
I will examine such possibilities here— but it is difficult to conceive of a situa- 
tion in which the United States would have chosen not to respond at all.) 

N onetheless, a few aspects of this early U .S. policy stand out as potential lessons 
fo r other cases. T he fi rst is the i mportance of obtai n i ng N o rth Korean sign atu re to 
theN PT. For many yearsafter theinitial signing in 1985, this appeared to bea hol- 
low achievement as the North continued to delay in signing the actual safeguards 
agreement with the IAEA that would provide for inspections of its nuclear facili- 
ties. Yet, in fact, thisearly North Korean agreement eventually provided the basis 
for later legal claims and strongly supported the U.S. position in preventive diplo- 
macy. If this case is any guide, then acquiring a commitment to general principles 
at an early stage of negotiation— in another case, assent to peaceful resolution of 
adispute,oracompactto abide by certain international standardsof human rights 
or other criteria— whi leit may appear to benothing morethan a paper agreement 
for sometime, could in the long run become very important in establishing a le- 
gal foundation for actions by the United States or others in the service of preven- 
tivediplomacy.TheNorth Korean case strongly suggests that international norms 
are, in some cases, much morethan merewords; they can sometimes provideaba- 
sisforvery real and constructiveworld consensuson the importance of resolving 
acrisisand doing so in acertain way. Obtaining agreement of the various parties 
to these principles in advance will go a long way toward preparing theground for 
these eventual legal claims. 

That this conclusion isat least generalizableto other cases of nonproliferation 
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emerges in Goodby's chapter on the former Soviet Union. "An international 
regime of nuclear constrai nts was wel I entrenched," he writes. "It defined for the 
principal actors, even Ukraine, thegeneral courseof action required to remain 
within the rules of this regime." I ndeed,Goodby goes so far asto say that a"prin- 
cipal lesson" of theUkraine case was th at " i nter n ati o n al regimes of equal clarity 
that enjoy similar widespread support area prime requirement for a successful 
U.S. foreign policy in the new world now being built." 

A second lesson of the North Korean casein this context relates to the ques- 
tion of why theUnited Statesdid not in fact seethenuclear threat coming ear- 
lier than itdid. Most "postdiscovery" reviews of the North Korean nuclear pro- 
gram suggest that its nuclear ambitions had their roots in the 1960s, if not the 
1950s. In retrospect, given the level of U.S. military and nuclear threat to the 
North and the role of U.S. nuclear weapons in the Korean War, U.S. officials per- 
haps should have anticipated this nuclear program before unambiguous evi- 
dence emerged in the 1980s. The lesson here, then, is that the U .S. government 
needs to do a betterjobof establishing institutionalized meansfor reviewing 
and understanding the historical and cultural bases of conflicts, what new con- 
flicts they m ight spark, and how they m ight create n ew tensions and what i tri- 
plications they might hold for preventive diplomacy. 19 

In theKorean case, for example, one could argue that a more careful and ear- 
lier assessment of North Korea's likely reaction to a continued U .S. nuclear pres- 
ence on the peninsula m ight have produced proposals for w ithdrawing those 
U.S.nuclear weapons much earlier than the 1990- 91 time frame when they were 
actually withdrawn. Satellite photographs of a nuclear reactor under construc- 
tion, and later of the elements of a nuclear weapons program, provided a clear 
rationalefor urgent action by 1990. But the more qualitative and ambiguous ev- 
idence of the historical, cultural, political, and military basis for a nuclear pro- 
gram might have produced an earlier U .S. action that could have resolved this 
conflict without bringing it to the brink of war, as eventually occurred in 
1993-94. As I argued earlier, there were powerful reasons why the U .S. govern- 
ment did not do that, and it may be too much to hope for long-term foresight on 
the part of governments in other cases as well. Sti II, the very enterprise of pre- 
ventive diplomacy assumes that foresight is a good thing; to the degree it can be 
institutionalized, the Korean case suggests, admittedly slow-moving govern- 
ment bureaucracies can be shoved a littlefurther in the right direction. 

Third, the Korean case suggests that the ready availability of an obvious policy 
option is importantto a rapid response. I n somecases, such as Bosn ia, where prior 
to mid- 1995 all the major options— from "lift and striker (lifting the arms em- 
bargo against Bosnian Muslim forces and attacking Serb units with U.S. or allied 
aircraft) to outright intervention— were considered "difficult or unpalatable" (to 
useG eorgeand H ol I 's phrase) , early warn i ng may have had little mean i ng because 
U .S. officials saw no viable meansof acting on it. Certainly, i n the Korean case, ap- 
plying sanctions and risking war was both a difficult and unpalatable option, but 
offering a compelling package deal to the North was not— and served as an invi- 
tation to respond to the very clear warning provided by intelligence. 

Fourth and finally, Washington's early discussions with the Soviet Union and 
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its later negotiations with North Korea over the NPT raised immediately an is- 
sue whose importance would become ever more apparent in the subsequent 
eight or n ine years: For the process to be successful, the negotiators appointed 
by each side must enjoy substantial trust and respect within their own govern- 
ments. In the U .S. case, throughout the Reagan, Bush, and Clinton administra- 
tions, Washington enjoyed the luxury of having its North Korea policy generally 
in the hands of diplomats and officials who were among the most respected and 
trusted in their governments. When the Bush administration, for example, dis- 
patched State Department official A mold Kanterto New York in January of 1992 
to have the highest- level official contact with North Korean officials since the 
Korean War, it was sending a highly regarded, experienced diplomat close to the 
top national security decision makers in theadministration. Similarly, during 
theClinton years, theman charged with actually assembling theAgreed Frame- 
work-Ambassador Robert Gallucci— enjoyed substantial bipartisan respect 
as a talented and intelligent foreign service officer who had already won wide- 
spread acclaim for his work on dealing with Iraq's weapons of mass destruction 
during and after the Persian GulfWar. 

Onecan find similar examples of the importance of individual diplomatsin 
South and North Korea. There we find a somewhat more mixed history, as Pres- 
ident Kim Young Sam's first foreign minister, H an Sung-joo, eventually lost his 
job to charges of being too soft on the North, and South Korea's diplomacy suf- 
fered as a result. One can perhaps also assumethat,in North Korea, only officials 
with strong political backing throughout the regime would have the authority 
to conduct meaningful negotiations— an assumption onecan easily support by 
quickly noting the riseto preeminence in the successor regime of Kim Jong- il of 
precisely those officials most closely involved in the nuclear negotiations under 
Kim II Sung. Thehuman factor will often prove decisive in preventive diplo- 
macy, which isperhapsin its broadest sense another powerful argument for sub- 
stantial investments in a talented, experienced, flexible, strategically minded 
diplomatic corps. 



Strategies of Action 

As I haveargued, it is in the specific means of preventivediplomacythatthe 
North Korean case offers its most important and useful lessons to other cases. 
In surveying the U .S. approach, I will examine three specific aspects of it: the 
strategy itself; its mix of threats and promises, carrots and sticks; and its use of 
international coordination. 

To begin with, the Korean case suggests that, in formulating a strategy for ac- 
tion, officials must take into account the cultural context for policy. Psychocul- 
tural insights provided an important background to the Korean crisis, offering 
possible motives for the North Korean nuclear program as well as insights into 
I i kel y N o r th K o rean resp o n ses to var i o u s strateg i es. T h e case stro n g ly su pp o rts 
the conclusion of Marc Howard Ross that "often the emotional intensity of bit- 
ter conflicts is rooted in perceived threats to group and individual identity. . . . 
0 n ly when these identity issues are addressed can any progresson the substance 
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of the dispute be made." 20 As it happened, the U .S. strategy addressed these is- 
sues by offering the North a form of identity politics that it had craved for 
decades: improved relations and the promise of full diplomatic ties with the 
United States. 

The Strategy 

Reduced to its essence, the U.S. strategy toward North Korea was to create a 
package of incentives and disincentives designed to makeclear to Pyongyangthat 
its national interests were best served by ending its nuclear weapons program. To 
show the potential valueof agreeing to inspections, Washington held out the pos- 
sibility of an expanded political and economic relationship with the North; to 
whet the North's appetite, the United States granted the tempting morsel of the 
high-level talks in New York of January 1992. To demonstrate that the North no 
longer needed a nuclear weapons capability, the United States withdrew its tacti- 
cal nuclear weapons from the South and took other confidence-building steps 
(such as postponing Team Spirit for ayear). To show the potential costs of refus- 
ing to agree, the United States made noises about potential UN economic sanc- 
tions and, when Team Spirit did occur, packed the exercise with sophisticated 
weapons to remind the North of U.S. military prowess. 21 In some broad senses, 
therefore— in its general approach of offering benefits for cooperation and im- 
plicit penalties for noncooperation— this approach was similar to the package 
deal offered to Ukraine, described in Goodby's chapter, though in that case 
Moscow rather than Washington provided the tacit military threats. 

In retrospect, the Bush administration deserves enormous credit for thinking 
the issue through so carefully from theoutset and for developing a packageof 
incentives and threats that represented a moderate and intelligent approach to 
the problem. One can easily imagine another government focusing more on 
threats and warnings, taking its case immediately to theUnited Nationsfora 
vote on sanctions, and refusing to admit that U .S. actions (such as the station- 
ing of tactical nuclear weapons in South Korea) had anything to do with the 
North's program. In many ways, this initial model of U.S. strategy became the 
template for a subsequent U .S. policy of moderate toughness toward the N orth; 
it quickly and efficiently complied with the essential preconditionsfor asolution 
(most especially the tactical nuclear withdrawal); and it helped lay a foundation 
of thoughtful reactions to North Korean provocations that encouraged re- 
strained U.S. actions in later crises. 

In this approach, the Bush administration was operating in recognition of one 
important fact: nonproliferation is not so absolute a U.S. national interest that 
theUnited States necessarily would be willing to wage a major war in support of 
it. A U .S. president would certainly consider military action to halt an unbridled 
North Korean nuclear weapons factory, producingten orfifteen bombsayear; 
but, shrewdly enough, Pyongyang stopped short of such an unambiguous 
threat. W hat was actually at stake by the early 1990s— the location of enough 
missing plutonium by-products from the main Yongbyon reactor for two to 
three bombs— justified a strenuous U .S.diplomatic effort but certainly not war. 
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(Thustheenormous relief with which theroomful of U.S. officials, including 
President Bill Clinton, greeted the 1994 phone cal I from former presidentjimmy 
Carter, who had traveled to North Korea as an unofficial envoy, indicating that 
hehad secured an agreement with Kim II Sung to forestall what looked atthe 
time like an onrushing conflict.) U .S. threats of sanctions and intimations of 
military action thus rang somewhat hollow, and this in turn mandated an ap- 
proach that was fundamental ly positive lest the North cal I thell .S. bluff. H ere we 
can find another lesson for other cases of preventive diplomacy: Washington 
must think through the national i nterests it has at stake very careful ly from the 
outset and shape its strategy to protect those interests, not exceed them. 

Yet as much as the Korean model therefore suggests the value of a clear, co- 
herent, and early review of policy and enunciation of strategy, it would beex- 
pectingtoo much to hopefor similar approaches in mostcasesof preventive 
diplomacy. As noted earlier, a major reason has to do with the national interests 
involved; one has difficulty imagining all the key national security officials in the 
U.S. government gathered around a table for several days atatime, supported by 
extensive staff work, developing a strategy for resolving ethnic conflicts in 
Rwanda. In fact the Bush administration also benefited from a number of for- 
tuitous circumstances in developing its Korea strategy: the existence, in key de- 
cision-making posts, of experienced and moderate diplomats; the happy coin- 
cidence that the U.S. military had come to its own conclusion that tactical 
nuclear weapons in Korea and an annual Team Spirit exercise served little pur- 
pose and could be bargained away; and, perhaps, a sense of urgency in Py- 
ongyang to achieve a breakthrough in relations with theU nited States before 
Kim II Sung passed into history. Had any of these circumstances been absent, 
this chapter might be discussing the North Korean case asa missed opportunity 
fo r preventive d i plomacy rather than one that was sei zed . 

Apart from the role of luck, the specific strategy adopted by the United States 
toward the N orth holds a few other i mportant lessons. 0 ne hasto do with the im- 
portanceof a multifaceted approach whose fundamental tone isfriendly and pos- 
itive. Experts i nsideand outsidethe U . S. govern mentf requently referred to the im- 
portance of "faceT or pride in the Korean case. As much as this was said to be a 
"Korean" cultural issueof unique intensity, however— as perhaps it was(and is)— 
in fact only a small minority of major world cultures appear to place small em- 
phasis on pride, recognition, and honor. Thus, whether one is dealing with Kore- 
ans, Latin Americans, South Asians, Chinese, North Americans, or almost anyone 
else, no state or group will easily accept proposals for preventive diplomacy 
phrased as demands and backed up by threatsof sanction ifthedemand isnotac- 
cepted. Proposals couched as offers designed to meet the needs of all parties, in 
which inducements enjoy prominence while threats of sanctions (to the extent 
they are enunciated at all) lay well into the background, stand a much better 
chanceof acceptance.This,infact, waspreciselythearrangementoftheinitialU.S. 
strategy toward North Korea: very public, friendly U.S. moves and offers, sup- 
ported only indirectly by the reality of sanctions if the North demurred. 22 

In thissamecontext, the North Korean casesuggestssomethingelse aboutpre- 
ventivediplomacy strategies: the valueof unilateral concessions.TheU nited States 
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gained a great deal from its decisions to remove its nuclear weapons from Korea, 
change Team Spirit to a semiannual arrangement, and meet with North Korean 
officials in New York. Thesemovesdirectly paved thewayforthel A EA inspections 
in 1992. Indeed, it was only when such concessions stopped later in the year that 
North Korea began theprocessof delay and accusation that would lead to theN PT 
withdrawal crisis of M arch 1993. Obviously, a permanent series of unanswered 
concessions would do littleto promote an equitable settlement, and even in the 
Korean case, U.S. concessions were hardly offered out of pure goodwill: They were 
in fact designed to put enormous pressure on the North and marshal world opin- 
ion for sanctions if it refused U.S. demands. Nonetheless, the North Korean case 
strongly supports oneof thecentral contentionsof conflict resolution theory: that 
two actors can break out of a security di lemma with a single (or smal I series of) 
positive actions that createa self-perpetuating process of cooperation. 23 

I ndeed, the idea of a linked series of initiatives, a process of phased coopera- 
tion, emerges as an important strategic lesson oftheNorth Korean case. Litera- 
ture on game theory, conflict resolution, constructivism, 24 and a host of other 
fields generally agree on the point that bui Iding trust over time, through a num- 
ber of linked and verifiable initiatives, will be more successful than discrete, one- 
time agreements between adversaries. In the North Korean case, theU .S. gov- 
ernment employed packages of reciprocal moves both in the negotiation phase 
and in theAgreed Framework itself. So far, this approach has proven helpful in 
demonstrating to skeptical officials in Washington that North Korea is living up 
to each stage of the agreement. 

The strong desireon the part of Pyongyang for good relations with the Un ited 
States provided Washington with especially great leverage in this case, a trend 
onecan also see in other examples of preventive diplomacy. Many developing 
nations see good relations with the U nited States (or other major powers), not 
only as an important symbolic achievement in their own right, but as the most 
essential precondition for access to the global marketplace. Recognition by 
Washington also confers political legitimacy and, in some cases, a certain sense 
of security; U krai ne, for example, demanded improved ties to the United States 
as part of the price for returning its inherited Soviet nuclear arsenal to Russia. 25 
Whenever this issuecrops up in negotiations, it will provide the United States 
with an important bargaining chip. In theNorth Korean casetheU.S. package 
deal offered such recognition— indirectly at first, and later very explicitly— and 
in so doing provided the North with what one must presume was one of the fun- 
damental goals of its nuclear program. 

Thisisnotto say that a broadly friendly approach will bedesirable in every case 
of preventivediplomacy.ThediplomacythattheU nited States might have applied 
to prevent an Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in the weeks before August 2, 1990, would 
presumably not have had a friendly tone at all: it would haveconsisted of threats 
of military and economic retaliation, large- scale movement of troopsand equip- 
ment into the region, confrontational sessions with Iraqi diplomats in interna- 
tional forums, and the like. But apart from cases of imminent aggression, tough 
strategies like these will generally bemoreappropriate in the crisis phase, for con- 
flict resolution or crisis management, than for preventivediplomacy. 
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Finally, the Korean case demonstrates that the willingness to spend re- 
sources— both financial and political— will often represent an important deter- 
minant of success in preventive diplomacy. Whilethe initial set of benefits of- 
fered the North cost Washington little in purely financial terms, the final 
deal— the Agreed Framework— became highly controversial precisely because 
it required substantial expenditures on the part of both the United States and 
South Korea.(D uring 1996, indeed, the Republican Congress cut funding for the 
U.S. elements of the Framework in half.) Especially when dealing with govern- 
ments of or groups in developing nations with a strong interest in economic ad- 
vancement, the United Stateswill often facetheneed to spend money to impel 
or lock into place a settlement. U.S. officials should carefully assess these poten- 
tial costs in advance and, to the extent possible, hammer out early agreements 
on cost sharing with international organizations or other major powers. This 
spendingcan become controversial among thosewho will seethefinal deal as 
insufficient, and officials need to think in advance about ways to answer such 
criticisms— in particular, to be very explicit about the costs of not pursuing pre- 
venting diplomacy. 

Other chapters of this book, moreover, make clear that this same lesson holds 
truethroughout the preventive diplomacy fi eld. Thecost of theSomalia interven- 
tion appears to have reached something like $4 billion; as Heather Hurlburt ex- 
plains, resettlementaid for Russian officers played a key role in resolving the Baltic 
crisis; and Goodby documents how major infusionsof U.S. assistance helped con- 
vince U kraineto agree to a settlement. I n short, preventive diplomacy has proven 
to be a checkbook enterprise as much as anything else, and there are few cases— 
Macedonia before the Kosovo crisis stands out as an exception— where the major 
powers pursuing an end to conflict have not had to spend liberally. 



The M ix of Incentives 

One important advantage of the "package deal" offered to North Koreawas 
that itwas, within acertain spectrum, all things to all people. Different observers 
looked at the same set of incentives and threats and, depend ing on thei r own ex- 
perience or preconceptions, saw its mix of threats and inducements, of carrots 
and sticks, very differently. I n fact, as suggested earlier, the approach was heav- 
ier on carrots than sticks, although themix underwent numerous adjustments 
during thefour-year course of diplomacy that led to theAgreed Framework. 

When one talks with Bush administration officials about the initial mixof el- 
ements, for example, one finds several of them describing the strategy as an ef- 
fort to "put North Korea in a box" and force it to agree to U.S. terms. 26 In this 
model,Washington'sconcessionswereoffered with ashrugand aclear recogni- 
tion that the Un ited States considered thingslikethe tactical nuclear withdrawal 
as j ustified on theirown merits, hardly "carrots" in any generous sense of the 
term. The threat of punishment looms large in the depiction of the U .S. Korea 
strategy by some Bush administration officials, many of whom did not expect 
North Korea to comply and who, therefore, assumed the eventual need for sanc- 
tions of somekind. 
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I n contrast, some State Department career officials saw in the strategy a re- 
flection of their own preferences for accommodating and engaging rather than 
confronting North Korea. The portrait that I have painted of thestrategy, a por- 
trait shared by many nongovernmental observers of the process, also takes the 
scheme's offers as clearly more evident than its threats. I n fact, the most com- 
mon reaction to the overall process among many Republicans on Capitol Hill 
and in certain conservative think tanks has been that it represented nothing 
short of a sellout. This is, in my assessment, a shortsighted view (which, it 
should also be pointed out, isshared by virtually no prominent Bush adminis- 
tration officials) but one that, when placed alongside the comments of the offi- 
cials who devised the initial strategy, shows how far afield perceptions of a sin- 
gle strategy can diverge . 27 

A II of this is to suggest that participants not think of the mix of benefits and 
threats in any given preventive diplomacy strategy as an objective fact. Their 
meaning and i nterpretation— what the U nited States really meant by its vague 
security assurances to Ukraine, for example— are largely in the eye of the be- 
holder. That ambiguity can work for good or ill; it isthe task of the shrewd diplo- 
mat to ensure that it works for the good. The balance is a difficult one to strike. 
That same vagueness of the U.S. promises to North Korea, for example, while it 
may have allowed each sideto read into theagreement what they hoped it would 
accomplish, now threatens to create severetensions as the North increasingly 
recognizes that it and the United States meant very different things by "political 
and economic engagement." 

All the parties to the diplomacy would probably agree that the threat of mili- 
tary force most certainly played some role in U .S. negotiations with North Ko- 
rea, but they would probably fail to agree on j ust what role that was. The most 
obvious conclusion of the Korean case, drawn by all but the most pugnacious 
observers, was that the United States had no real military option. U.S. officials 
were centrally concerned about the missing plutonium; if North Korea had fash- 
ioned the material into bombs, a spiteful U.S. air strike on Yongbyon might pro- 
duce a retaliatory nuclear attack on Seoul and still leave the North in possession 
of at least one nuclear weapon . Agai n, as I suggested at the outset of the chapter, 
the question of national interests was dominant.Although at times it seemed as 
if circumstances would push the issue into a crisis, and the crisis into a conflict, 
no reasonable analysis suggested that the United States ought to go to war over 
two bombs' worth of plutonium . 28 

M ilitary action becomes especial ly problematic in lightofthesovereigntynorm, 
an issuefor any state contemplatingan uninvited intervention into theaffairsof an- 
other state. Even in cases of genocide or state collapse, the sovereignty norm can 
help discourage action by outside parties; members of the U nited Nations gener- 
ally hesitate to endorse universal norms that might later be applied to them. 29 Yet 
this barrier is nothi ng when compared with the effect of state sovereignty on pro- 
posed action to eliminate weapons of mass destruction or other national military 
capabilities. Without thejustifi cation of a collapsing or genocidal state, or a preda- 
tor state such as I raq defeated in war, U.S. officials may be hard-pressed to justify a 
clear and total violation of the sovereignty norm in cases of proliferation. 
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Yet what themilitary option did do, it seems, isruleoutfor North Korea some 
of its moreextreme options. Someofficialsin Pyongyang must have had the sense 
thatthel) nited States would never allow them towithdrawfromtheNPT and turn 
Yongbyon into a rapid-fire bomb production factory, with theone reactor joined 
by others to be completed within a few years. Razing Yongbyon to the ground- 
had such an extreme act ever emerged in Washington as a viable policy option — 
would have ended that threat. Similarly, in other cases of preventive diplomacy, 
threatsof overwhelming military responseto an extremedeparturefrom theover- 
all peace process might be able to restrict one or more actors' decision-making 
processes within certain boundaries. If the solution offered by mediators repre- 
sents the best possible outcome for the actor within those artificially imposed pa- 
rameters, then the threat of military action can indeed play an important role— 
not by overtly compelling signature to an accord, but by ruling out extreme policy 
options and forcing the parties to consider a narrower rangeof alternatives. Sim- 
ilarthreatsforatimeservedthesamepurposein Macedonia, whereall N observer 
force and clear U.S. warnings helped prevent Serbian incursions. 

Apart from themilitary option, however, the United States employed another 
probably far more important stick against the North: the threat of economic and 
political sanctions. Kim II Sung and histop aides may not have believed that the 
United States would take military action against them, but they cannot have 
doubted that it would push for sanctions in theU N Security Council. And while 
China helped the North to fend offthispressureforatime, continued North Ko- 
rean noncompliance with world norms would almost surely have forced Beijing 
into an abstention on a resolution of sanctions (as opposed to a veto) . We can- 
not know how decisive the sanctions threat was to the North, and given the 
opaque nature of itsdecision making, wemay never know. Certainly, as I have 
argued earlier, the threat was sufficiently weak that a purely threat-based ap- 
proach to North Korea would likely have failed. But it is safe to assume that the 
threat played some role, complementing the offer of benefits with a clear price 
to be paid if the North refused to takeup that offer. W hilethe strategy offered its 
carrots more often and more broadly than itwielded its sticks, without the sticks 
thecarrots would not have looked so good— and the strategy might not have 
worked. With no price to be paid for delay, North Korea might have held out al- 
most indefinitely for a better deal. 



The Effectiveness of International Coordination 

In general terms, theU nited States coordinated world action on theN orth 
Korean issue very effectively. Washington encountered (and continued to en- 
counter) the I ion's share of its difficulties in bilateral relationshipswith China 
and South Korea. For obvious reasons, both governments differed at times from 
the U.S. view of the best way to approach North Korea. 

Yet here, too, the North Korean case may be unique among cases of preven- 
tive diplomacy for one simple reason. All the major actors in the drama apart 
from N orth Korea itself wanted the same outcome— an end to the N orth's nu- 
clear ambitions. FortheUnited States,Japan,and South Korea, this goal involved 
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national security considerations of the highest order. But just as i mportant, the 
goal also made sense, for less critical but still important reasons, to China, Rus- 
sia, the European powers, and everyone else interested in the issue. Just as with 
U.S. policy, therefore, any disagreements in the world reaction to the North Ko- 
rean crisis would center around means not ends. The end— nonproliferation- 
appealed to all major actors, something that will not be true in all other cases. 
Asan obvious example, in manycivil wars the simplest notion of all— achiev- 
ing peace, for example— might not appeal to combatants who think that they 
can win through war but not through negotiation. 

Still, the United States deserves credit for not bungling this strong hand— it 
generally managed international opinion and actions quite well. Both the Bush 
and Clinton administrations adroitly pushed tough language as far as China 
would allow it to go, whilestopping short of proposals in the Security Council 
sure to trigger Beijing's veto. Both administrations also managed thetouchy re- 
lationship with the erratic governments in Seoul— friendly to the North one 
moment, viciously hostile the next— about as well as could be expected given 
the two countries' differing national interests. This international coordination 
was especially important at a time, as I will argue below, in which multilateral- 
ism through U .S. leadership has been taking shapeas the defining problem-solv- 
ing model of the post- Cold War era. But the coordination was not painless, and 
the Korean case offers cautionary notes for future U .S. preventive diplomacy 
about two potential wrenches in the gears of negotiation: allies and international 
organizations. 

In thiscase, it may be fair to say that, apart from North Korea itself, South Ko- 
rea posed the single greatest hurdle to successful U.S. diplomacy on the penin- 
sula. U nderstandably jealous of the role as N orth Korea's gateway to the world, 
condemned by the youthful ness of itsdemocracy to suffer sharp swings in pub- 
lic opinion and government policy toward the North, South Korea consistently 
obstructed U .S. diplomacy, in public and in private. That it also agreed to the 
U.S. strategy, answered North Korea's brinkmanship moderately and responsi- 
bly and, in the end, advised Congress and anyone elsewho would listen to ac- 
cept theAgreed Framework as the best possible solution to the conflict, is a great 
credit to a nation whose whole ethos is so bound up with the question of North 
Korea's future. Nonetheless, U.S. officials expended enormous amounts of en- 
ergy in dealing with South Korean concerns, and it is no coincidence that the 
Agreed Framework resulted from a bilateral U .S- North Korean negotiation. In 
future cases of preventive diplomacy whereaU .S.ally isso closely involved, sim- 
ilar difficulties are likely. 

Other far less intense complications emerged between the United States and 
Japan. For its own historical and economic reasons, Japan wanted more normal 
relations with North Korea. Tokyo strongly favored a negotiated rather than 
confrontational end to the crisis and disapproved of proposals for sanctions or 
discussionsof military action. Hereagain thecarrot-and-stick approach, be- 
ginning with a friendly and conciliatory tone, proved its worth: It addressed the 
allied request (and that of other major powers, including China) for a negotiated 
solution by testing North Korea'swillingnessto participate in one. 
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Finally, the Korean case suggests the growing influence of nongovernmental 
and international organizations, a trend with mixed implicationsforl) .S. diplo- 
macy. 30 I n this case, the I A EA displayed such an expanding role, from the out- 
set enunciating very tough criteria for verifying North Korean nuclear-free sta- 
tus and refusing to accept North Korean assurances, even when U .S. officials 
would have preferred that the agency do so. Washington itself exacerbated these 
tensions when it tied its own policy to judgments of the IAEA in 1993 and 1994, 
saying that an agency declaration of broken "continuity of inspections" in the 
North would be grounds for U N sanctions. Having placed itself at the mercy of 
Blixand his inspectors, Washington had to plead with him not to make such an 
inconvenient finding, which would have prompted all .S. drive for sanctions that 
Washington had no interest in pursuing at the time. 

The lesson, then, is simple: International organizations such as the IAEA, 
alongwith nongovernmental groups(e.g., the Rockefeller Foundation, which 
funded Jimmy Carter's visit to North Korea), are becoming increasingly as- 
sertive and independent actors on the world stage. They do not have broad- 
based national interests; mostoften they aresingle-issuegroupsdedicated to 
nonproliferation, human rights, or the environment, and their credibility de- 
rives from how successfully— and, often, how purely— they are seen to be pur- 
suing those goals, as in K orea, where the I A EA's stubborn i nsistence on o bjec- 
tive standards of verification— in part an effort to make up credibility lost in 
Iraq before the Gulf War— complicated U .S. diplomacy. In other cases a badly 
timed finding that one party to asettlement is not respecting the rights of its mi- 
norities, or in fact has not stopped onecompany or anotherfrom polluting a 
river, could create severe problems for the architects of a preventive diplomacy 
settlement. In the ideal world, all such settlements would respect an uncompro- 
mising letter of the law on these issues. But in the real world, that will seldom be 
the case, and international organizations, nongovernmental organizations, and 
other such groups working with a controversy- thirsty media can create sub- 
stantial mischief. And if they are to work effectively, they must work together; 
coordinating the activities of all thevariousgroups in war-torn areashasbe- 
comea major challenge for governments. 31 W hat this implies is the need to get 
such groups involved in the process from the outset, to provide them a stake in 
the process and deal with their concerns through negotiation and diplomacy— 
rather than attempting to managethe process exclusively through government 
channels, alienating other concerned groupsand forcingthem, in essence, to 
conduct their own policy through press releases. 

Lessons Learned 

The North Korean case holds a variety of large and small lessons for other cases 
of preventive diplomacy. One important theme it raises has to do with the role 
of national interests. At I east in thiscase, they exercised perhaps the dominant 
influenceon policy throughout the whole history that I have briefly surveyed. 
They caused the United States to respond the way it did to initial evidence of a 
North Korean nuclear program; they critically influenced the character and el- 
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ements of the package deal offered to the North; they ru led out immediate sanc- 
tions or m i I itary action; and, from the other side of the fence, they presumably 
accounted for N orth Korea's decision to trade away its plans for an expanded 
bomb program in exchangefor promised political and economic benefits. The 
lesson for other cases isclear enough: any U .S. preventive diplomacy strategy, no 
matter how persuasivethehumanitarian or other arguments for U .S. involve- 
ment, must in theend rest upon a set of interests clearly understandable to an 
average member of Congress or U .S. citizen. 

Th is is not to say that the Korean case recommends isolation ism— far from it. 
It merely suggests that the U .S. role in legitimate actions of the world commu- 
nity must be calibrated and limited to the U .S. interests in the specific case, just 
asU .S.diplomacy in Korea— even on an issue of such overriding importance as 
nuclear proliferation by a demonstrated terrorist state— had its own limits.The 
alternative to such restraint may be a collapse of the entire U .S. role in preven- 
tive diplomacy, peacekeeping, and peacemaking. In theend, therefore, the U .S. 
experiencein dealingwith North Korea's nuclear program perhaps offers one 
overriding cauti on :A I imited U .S. role in preventive diplomacy is better than no 
role at all. 

The Korean case also suggests an overall template for preventive diplomacy 
strategies. That template has been well described by historian Paul Schroeder, 
who argues that the character of post-Cold War international relations turns, or 
should turn, on the question of "association versus exclusion." Writing in the 
Washington Quarterly, Schroeder laments the trend toward an "enforcement" 
schemein world politics, "a confrontation between alleged lawbreakers and sup- 
posed enforcers of the law." Such a threatening and coercive approach, includ- 
ing sanctions and military threats aimed atthe"lawbreakers,"riskstension and 
conflict, and asoften asnot will be summarily rejected by the target state . 32 As 
an alternative to a pure enforcement or coercion model (a m odel that was not 
appropriate to theKorean caseand will seldom be useful in other preventive 
diplomacy cases), Schroeder proposes a policy of "association-exclusion" that 
works"not by enforcing international law and punishing violators, butbyform- 
ing and maintaining associations that include those who conform to group 
norms and exclude those who do not." Gradually, Schroeder hopes, such a sys- 
tem m ight u ndermi ne i rresponsible states that refuse to subject themselves to 
global standards of behavior . 33 

This, in theend, is very much the strategy adopted by the United States in Ko- 
rea— although perhaps with a slightly more obvious tone of enforcement than 
Schroeder would prefer— and it provides a useful model for other cases as 
well . 34 It begins with the assumption that most states or groups want the politi- 
cal legitimacy and economic opportunity conveyed by membership in the 
world community of nations, with all that membership confers— admission to 
global economic and political forums, regular diplomatic contacts with the 
United States and other major powers, and the like. This fact provides the basic 
leverage for negotiators in preventivediplomacy: agree to a settlement, they can 
argue, and join the world community; refuse and remain (or become) a pariah. 
Besides N orth Korea, such an approach appears to have worked to a degree in 
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Bosnia, Ukraine, South Africa, perhaps Cambodia and Angola, and a handful of 
other cases. M odified and strengthened, it could also become the basis of a con- 
sistent U .S. approach to undemocratic or mi litant rogue states and to others as 
well. 

The analysis of many of the other chapters in this volume suggests that the 
major powers already use this approach. 35 1 n the Baltics, offers of international 
membership and recognition played an important role in obtaining the Baltic 
governments' agreements to compromises. The U .S. offer to U kraine (as with 
North Korea) essentially offered it two paths, of association or exclusion with 
the major global and European tradeand political institutions; Kiev chose as- 
sociation and abandoned its inherited nuclear arsenal. 

F i nal ly, these strategi es wi II find their way i nto force through the n ew, post- 
ColdWar model of international action— multilateralism underU .S. leadership. 
The end of theCold War hasdiluted the very nearly hegemonic U .S. role atop 
the democratic world and created a requirement for a moreequally shared mul- 
tilateral approach to problem solving. It has not, however, undermined the need 
forU.S. leadership in such cases. The result is a daunting requirement for Amer- 
ican leadership of a new sort— decisive but not onerous, consensual but not ir- 
resolute, formulating but not mandating a strategy for resolving the conflict, or- 
ganizing but not dominating the effort to implement it. The United States 
achieved this delicate balance in the Korean case. 
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Preventive Diplomacy: Analytical 
Conclusions and Policy Lessons 

BruceW.Jentleson 



W e have had two principal goals in this book. One was to present expert 
studies of major cases that challenged the preventive diplomacy capacity 
of the international community in the first years of thepost-Cold War era. Our 
authors have done that, providing important analyses and insights in each of the 
ten cases. 

The other principal goal has been a comparative one, to discern and assess 
patterns across the cases in the successes and fai lures of preventive d iplomacy. 
These patterns, and their implications for both theory and policy, are thefocus 
of this last chapter. 

The argument wasmadefrom theoutset in the first chapter for the realism of 
preventive di plomacy: that it is a viable strategy and can be done, and that it has 
astrategic logicand should be done. With the evidence provided by ourcase 
studies, I return to this argument and show its substantiation.! then address the 
requisitesforeffectivepreventivediplomacy— howto do what can and should 
be done. The chapter concludes with a section considering the problem of po- 
litical will, the difficulty of which is exceeded only by its essentiality. 

TheViability of Preventive Diplomacy 

The case studies strongly support the contention that preventive diplomacy is 
not just a noble idea, but is a viable real world strategy. 
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1. M issed Opportunities: The international community did have specific and 
i dentifiable opportuniti es to limit, if not prevent, the conflicts. But its statecraft 
was flawed, inadequate, or even absent. 

Indeed, in many of the cases it was not just one point at which an opportunity 
for preventive diplomacy was missed, but in fact numerous points and instances. 
The errors were both of omission and commission, of thefailureto act and thefail- 
ure of action taken. Thisconclusion isdrawnconsciousof and consistent with the 
caveats concerning counterfactual analysis as discussed in chapter 1. 

In the Somalia case Ken Menkhausand LouisOrtmayer strike a sober balance 
as they steer "between the shoals of wishful thinking and fatalism." They ac- 
knowledge that"no amount of preventive diplomacy could have completely pre- 
empted some level of conflict." But they trace"a litany of missed opportunities," 
presenting solid evidence "that timely diplomatic interventions at several key 
junctures might have significantly reduced, defused, and contained that vio- 
lence." They identify four distinct points at which opportunities were missed, a 
series of"cascading crises" through which Somalia descended into a"more vio- 
lent and more intractable level of conflict." 1 They also cite instances in which 
misconceived actions taken by the international community "served to trigger 
conflict," actually making things worse. 

In the Rwanda case Astri Suhrkeand Brucejones also are able to substantiate a 
series of missed opportunities, including both the commissions of flawed actions 
and theomissionsof inaction. They go back to 1989-90 when both theOrganiza- 
tion of African Unity (OAU) and the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (U N HCR) had gathered sufficient information on the increasing volatil- 
ity of the worsening refugee problem (mostly Tutsi in Uganda) to seek to take a se- 
ries of initiatives but got little support from theUnited States or Western Europe. 
They also stress as a key reason for the failure of the Arusha Accords the unwill- 
ingness of the international community to buttress them with tough and credible 
measuresagainstviolationsandextremistviolators.TheUnitedNationsAssistance 
M ission for Rwanda (U N A M I R) had "neither mandate nor capacity" to be an ef- 
fective preventivemilitarydeployment.And on theeveand in the early days of the 
incipient genocide in April 1994, when the Hutu- dominated military still was 
somewhat divided, "an important factor in their decision to act was the failure of 
the international community to respond forcefully to the initial killings in Kigali 
and other regions." Given these divisions within themilitary/'amoredetermined 
international response against the extremists would have found allies within [the 
military] ."This conclusion also is strongly backed by Major General Romeo Dal- 
lai re, theU NAM I R commander, as well as in other studies. 2 

Gai I Lapidus makes a similar argument about the dysfunctional dynamic be- 
tween the actions and inaction of the international community and the assess- 
ment of options and competition for influence among Russian elites in the 
Chechnya case. Here, too, while acknowledging the limits of the counterfactual, 
the emphasis is on the missed opportunity: 



It isdifficultto demonstrateconclusivdythatamoreactiveWestern rolein the early stages 
of the conflict would have altered its course. However, it arguably might have created op- 
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portunity, space, transparency, and support fora seriousnegotiatingprocessand strength- 
ened the inhibitionsagainsttheresort to force. Theexistenceof important divisionswithin 
the Russian el ite, and thereforeof potential alliesof appropriateconflict prevention efforts, 
and the interest of a number of capable regional leaders eager to find a political compro- 
mise offered opportunitiesto influence the policy calculusthat were na/er utilized. 

So, too, in theN agorno-Karabakh case, we get the balanced yet significant 
claim from Ambassador Jack Maresca that "a number of opportunities were 
missed that might have led to greater negotiating progress.” Indeed, this was a 
case in which there was a degree of early success, as the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe(CSCE) Minsk Group was ableto bringall themain 
parties to the negotiating table in early 1992. But the process was al lowed to "fiz- 
zle" over the course of the year, while the calculations of a number of key actors, 
both the parties themselves and the Russians, shifted in ways that shut the win- 
dow on the opportunity for prevention. 

As to Croatia and Bosnia and Herzegovina, Susan Woodward is clear and un- 
equivocal at the very outset of her chapter that"Few, if any, deadly conflicts in re- 
cent history that haveprovided mo reopportunity for prevention than thewarsthat 
engu Ifed the B al kan pen i n su I a w ith the disi ntegrati on of Yugoslavi a i n 1991.” H ere, 
too, the analysis is both of failures in the actions taken— "so many actions taken 
with the intent of prevention, or justified as such, [that] rebounded perversely on 
the idea itself of prevention"— and of thefailureto act as international actors self- 
justified their inaction with a view of the conflict as"inevitablef' and of the parties 
to it"as intent on killing each other no matter what outsiders did." 

As to the Congo (Brazzaville), we had the intracase contrast between the 1993 
preventive diplomacy success and the 1997 failure. William Zartman and Katha- 
rinaVogeli draw sharp contrasts between what wasdonein atimely and effec- 
tive manner in 1993 and what was not done or was done highly ineffectively in 
1997. They also show how the 1997 missed opportunities traced back to the fail- 
ures to follow through on the 1993 seized ones, such as in not disbanding the 
militias, "an action that was absolutely necessary (and maybe even sufficient) to 
prevent the reexplosion of civi I war." 

2. Case Evidence of Successes: In addition to the evidence of how the failures 
could have been successes, there are the successes that quite plausibly could have 
been failures, had it not been for preventive diplomacy. 

The counterfactual works in the other direction as well, to show why the 
avoidance of major conflict in cases like Macedonia, U kraine, the Baltics, North 
Korea, and at least initially in the Congo (Brazzaville) was not a given. Any or all 
of thesecould havebecomequitedeadly in theirown right— Macedonia, an- 
other ex-Yugoslav republic with a multiethnic mix sharing a border with Serbia; 
Ukraineand the Baltics, which each had theirown bitter histories with Russia 
within which difficult issues had to beworked out; North Korea, whose hermit 
leadership and unpredictably aggressive track record sowed uncertainties and 
fears of any one of a number of possible cataclysms; and Congo, as it proved to 
be in 1997. 
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Whilethere was some variation in the identity of the key international actors, 
in all of these cases preventive diplomacy had crucial impact. More of the who, 
what, and how from these cases will be brought out later in this chapter. For now 
suffice to say that we get an interesting cross-section: Ambassador James 
Goodby's emphasis in the Ukraine nuclear nonproliferation case on both the 
United States' role and the importance of a preexisting strong international 
regime with rules and norms of restraint; M ichael Mazarr on North Korea, also 
emphasizing the U.S. role, although more in a carrot- and- stick bargaining con- 
text; Heather Hurlburt on Estonia and Latvia, with thefocuson theCSC E/OSCE; 
M ichael Lund on Macedonia, on arangeof key international actors includingthe 
CSC E/OSCE, the United Nations, andtheUnited States; and Zartman andVogeli 
on Congo, crediting the OAU and especially Gabonese president Omar Bongo, 
who had an unusual combination of political and personal standing. 

To attribute importance to preventive diplomacy is not to dismiss other fac- 
tors, such as the roles played and decisions made by domestic actors. But as 
Lund puts it for Macedonia, "it is unlikely that the existing equilibria of inter- 
ests and thefabric of relationships would havebeen ableto contain seriousout- 
breaks of violence for long without international preventivediplomacy."M ore- 
over, in a number of cases there was an interactive effect by which domestic 
actors reached what I term a cooperation calculus, rather than a conflict one, in 
part because of incentives, assurances, and other support provided by interna- 
tional actors. 

To be sure, as noted as caveats in the first chapter, any attributions of success 
are relative in two respects. First, theclaim is not of total conflict resolution or 
thetotal absence or avoidanceof violenceand killing— but, yes, escalation to 
mass violence was prevented; the conflicts did not become horrifically deadly 
ones. Second, even that success can proveto be transitory, as in the Congo case, 
and as could havebeen the case as the Russian minority issue has kept coming 
up in the Baltics and as the 1998 Kosovo crisis pressured against M acedonia. 3 
However, unless it is demonstrated that the principal reasonsfor eventual fail- 
ure were integral to the initial success of prevention, as an analytic matter such 
an eventuality would not totally negate the earlier success. 

3. PurposiveSources of Ethnic Conflict: Whileall these conflictshave deep historical 
roots, thedriving and dominant dynamic was more purposive than primordi alist, 
much morethe consequence of a volitional calculus than historical determinism. 

The cases strongly support the purposive side of this theoretical debate. To be 
sure, history has its legacies. The politics of identity— of who I am, who you are, 
and what the differences are between us— were driving forces in all these cases. 
But there was nothing inevitable about deadly conflict in any one of these cases. 
The conflicts werenotstrictly"these intractable problems from hell," as the pre- 
vailing Cl inton administration view was expressed. They were fed, shaped, ma- 
nipulated, directed, and turned toward the purposes of leaders and others 
whose interests were served by playing the ethn ic card. 

If identity were so fixed and conflict so inevitable, then one would hardly have 
expected, for example, for Bosnia and Herzegovina circa 1991 to have so much 
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intermarriage(morethan 25 percent) and so few ethnically "pure" urban resi- 
dents and ethnically homogeneous smaller communities, asWoodward points 
out in her chapter. The point also is made, albeit with some hyperbole, in a state- 
ment by a Bosnian Muslim schoolteacher that "we never, until the war, thought 
of ourselves as Muslims. We wereYugoslavs. But when we began to be murdered 
because we are Muslims things changed. The definition of who we are today has 
been determined by our killing.'' 4 Suhrke and Jones could not be more un- 
equivocal in their analysis that notwithstanding the deep historical roots of 
Hutu-Tutsi tensions, the Rwanda genocide was not primordial istic"mindless vi- 
olence" but all too purposive: "planned . . . fully prepared ... to retain political 
power and all that went with it." In Chechnya while giving due to the underlying 
legacy of antagonistic group histories and other factors inherentto the situation, 
Lapidus nevertheless also stresses the non inevitabi lity of the war, that it was"de- 
liberately launched by the Russian leadership." So, too, in the other cases in 
which we also see histories of ethnic and other intergroup tensions that fostered 
dispositions toward conflict but that in themselves were not deterministic and 
required calculations, decisions, and other purposive action by leaders and 
other fom enters to end up as mass violence. 

4. Key and Unavoidable Role of International Actors: Whilenot necessarily 
determinative, theactionsand inaction of international actors have major impact 
on whether domesticactorsmakea conflict or a cooperation calculus.Thismeans 
most importantly that there is no nonposition for international actors. 

It follows from the previous point about the purposive nature of domestic ac- 
tors that to the extent that international actors can be expected to raise thecosts 
and risks for the violence options and/or raise the potential for gains from more 
peaceful conflict resolution routes, a moderating effect on the domestic actors' 
calculus is possible. If there is no such expectation, the calculus is left without a 
major constraint and is more likely to lead to violence. 

M oreover, while international actors may profess neutrality, be it limiting their 
involvement to humanitarian rescue or simply staying out, there simply is no 
"nonposition" for the international community, in the senseof no impact one way 
or the other. I f one party to the conflict assesses that it has the advantage in mili- 
tary and other means of vi olence over the other, so long as the other cannot count 
on international assistance to balance and buttress, it should be no wonder that it 
chooses war. I n some instances the choice of war is at least in part a preemptive 
one, less out of outright aggressive intentions than as a manifestation of the"secu- 
rity dilemma," in which warfare breaks out from mutual insecurities and fears of 
vulnerabilities, which credible international action could have assuaged. 

Our cases are strongly corroborative. Lapidus stresses that all along Boris 
Yeltsin still had "a considerable repertoire of tools and strategies" for Chechnya 
other than military intervention but made his choices in part based on knowing 
thattheUnited States and othersin the international community were not go- 
ing to impose significant costs for using force. In Somalia, for all the"cruel and 
gratuitous criminality" thatclannism took on, the fact that as late as the mid- 
1980s this still was "a country that was remarkably free of violent crime" runs 
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counter to the primordialist view of this violence as just an extension of histor- 
ical tensions. Siyad Barre quite intentionally had politicized clan relations, and 
did so with U .S. Cold War- motivated support. The"conflict constituency" pat- 
tern by which General M ohamed Farah Aideed and other clan leaders pushed 
Somalia deeper into violence was not just an inevitabi lity of state collapse; it was 
in part a consequenceof international inaction and ineffective action that, how- 
ever unintentional, was permissive and facilitative. 

I n th e N ago r n o - K arabak h case M aresca br i n gs out a n u m ber of ways i n w h i ch 
the West's efforts to limit its involvement was consequential in itsown right, as 
Russia saw that it had room to maneuver, and the conflicting parties on the one 
hand felt i nsufficiently reassured because of doubts about the West's wi II to en- 
sure the peace and on theother hand were not constrained from "deal shop- 
ping." In Croatiaand Bosniaand Herzegovina Woodward traces the numerous 
ways in which international actors not only failed to prevent or ameliorate the 
early stages of the conflict but exacerbated and worsened them. I n Congo 1997 
Zartman shows how the conflicting parties exploited the unwillingness of the 
international community to get involved in any serious way. As to Rwanda, the 
evidence of purposiveness and calculations of the international factor is ex- 
ceedingly strong in the Suhrke-J ones chapter as well as from other sources. 

5. Early Warning Avail ability: Where opportunities for preventive diplomacy 
were seized, it was in part due to the timely availability of reliable intelligence 
and other early warning information. Where opportunities for preventive 
diplomacy were missed, it was despite early warning availability. All told, and 
contrary to what often is argued, early warni ng was not the problem. 

Good by stresses howthell krainecasewasclose to an early warning ideal 
type: no ambiguity as to the nature of the problem, a high-priority interest at 
stake, consensus on goals, receptivity to warning not impeded by problem 
recognition, no disincentiveof havingto consider military force as an option. 
So, too, in the North Korea case there was"detai led and relatively conclusive in- 
telligence information about the exact character and timing of a conflict." The 
early warning could have come earlier, but it was early enough, with the e/idence 
of North Korean nuclear weapons programs beginning to mount in themid- 
1980s and having become quite "clear" by 1989. 

Thetimelyand reliable intelligence and other information that constitute early 
warning was availableto policymakers in every one of the ethnic conflict cases: 

Rwanda: "information about the possibility of an oncoming genocide— or at 
any rate, civil violence on a scale that would undermine the peace 
process— was 'in the system' in ample quantity.'' 5 

Somalia: "Throughout the 1980s the international community witnessed vis- 
ible signs of a worsening political crisis . . . there was no shortage of infor- 
mation warning of a deteriorating situation.” 

Congo: "no lack of information" 

C hechnya: "ample early warn ing," for "both the parties to the conflict and the 
broader international community" 
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Baltics: "an almost ideal early warning" 

Croatia- Bosnia: "there was plenty of early warning" 6 

Nagorno-Karabakh: while"the international communitydid not foresee. ..the 
strength of Russian resistance to an international intervention on the terri- 
tory of the former Soviet U nion" it was "despite clear early warning signals." 

Macedonia: initial ly"lesslikediscrete alarms and morelikegeneral concerns," 
but clearer and more clarion overtime, and in plenty of time for the U N- 
PROFOR-UNPREDEP preventive dep loy m ent of m i I i tary fo rces. 

T hi s i s not to go so far as to cl ai m that any of these warn i ngs were str i ctly u n- 
equivocal or self-evident. The "signal-to-noise" problem raised by Alexander 
George and Jane H oil was evident in a number of cases. This is a problem that 
in part goes back to the indeterminacy of the sources of conflict and the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining with reliable conditional probability whether incipient 
tensions and low-level violence will become major conflicts. It also is inherent 
to issues that may be major tomorrow but have to compete with imminently 
pressing issues for a spot on the usually full plate of policymakers' action-ori- 
ented attention. Theneed for improvement in early warning isaddressed later 
in this chapter. Still, the cases do show that early warning was less the problem 
than was responseto those warnings. 

6. Flawed Analysis, but Correctably So: A key part of the warning- response 
problem wasmisanalysisof some or all of the foil owing factors: the likelihood of 
escalation to violent conflict, theimpact on national and international interests, 
the risks and costs of inaction, and the viability of preventive actions. The case 
studiesshowthistobemorea m a tter of fa u I ty a ssu m pt i on s, i n a ecu rate f ra m i n g, 
and other correctable analytical fiawsthan of inh eren t probl em s of 
unknowability. 

George and H oil make a case for the importance of quality analysis, the diffi- 
culties for achieving this, and some ways of improving the chances of doing so. 
Thisisoneof thekey links in the warning- response chain. 

To an extent the problem was something of a first- generational one, in the 
senseofnewtypesofissuesburstingsoquicklyontothe seen ein aperiod of his- 
torical transition. Not a lot of thinking had been done before Somalia about 
failed states. Yugoslavia was recognized to be a less than fully stable ethnic con- 
federation, but for it to descend into the mass murders, raping, and pillaging of 
ethnic cleansing? Or a country such as Congo, which never had had elections 
and campaigns before and thus provided I ittle basisfor analyzing possible sce- 
narios and alternative strategies? 

The analytic problems with these types of conflicts involved both assessments 
of the nature of the conflict and the probability that it would intensify and esca- 
late. It is true that issues such as nuclear proliferation or Russian troops in the 
Baltics inherently have fewer analytic ambiguities and uncertainties. They also 
have the advantage of more apparent time sensitivity. H owever, we need be care- 
ful nottogofrom acknowledgment of thegreater inherent analyticdifficulties and 
explan ationsof why theanalyticflawsoccurred, to hands- thrown-up justification 
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of unavoidabi I ity. The explanations tel I us why analyses were flawed, but this does 
not mean that they had to beflawed .AsWoodward writes i n citi ng a Bush N ational 
Security Counci I official's lamentthatthey"simply knew of no way to prevent this 
from occurring''— "this explanation is insufficient; if something matters, one 
finds a way to act." 

It is in part the problem, as M enkhaus and 0 rtmayer put it, of being able"to 
think outside the box.''T his is not easy to do, and not just for analytic-cognitive 
reasons but also for bureaucratic and political reasons, but it is doable. M aking 
the analogy between Chechnyaand the American Civil War, seeing the reper- 
cussions in domino theory terms, accepting at face value Russian officials"'un- 
critically tendentious and self-serving analyses"— all are indicative of an "inad- 
equate understanding of the situation" that, as Lapidus suggests, was not 
inevitable. The particular mix of these analytic problems varies from case to 
case. But whatever the mix, while things may not have been known correctly, 
they could have been. 7 

Moreover, even if the first-generational argument is accepted, its very logic 
also constitutes its datedness. We now have had the experience of these conflicts 
with their various etiologies and dynamics, and we should be expected to have 
learned from them. 8 W hether we have, though, remains in doubt, given the late 
and limited response in cases such as Kosovo. 0 nee again the threat of concerted 
international action came only after the conflict had turned deadly and was 
more a matter of conflict management than conflict prevention. 

A final point concernsthefull-plateproblem.Thistoo isan explanation qua 
justification often made. This is a highly "inflexible" approach, as Maresca 
stresses: "The point is not to dispute the wisdom of maintaining such a hierar- 
chy of priorities but rather to argue that it should be possibleto maintain a sen- 
sible order of priorities and to seize opportunities related to lower-priority 
problems." Given how often the full- plate justification is offered (e.g., the plate 
wastoofull in 1989-90 with the end of theCold War to see Saddam Hussein's 
aggression coming; the plate was too full in 1990-91 with Saddam to be able to 
deal with Yugoslavia or Somalia in their earlier stages; Yugoslavia was on the 
plate as Nagorno-Karabakh intensified), it is a problem that needs to be ad- 
dressed. It is one of the reasons why policy-planning functions need to be taken 
more seriously and approached more systematically. 

*** 

I n sum, there is ample basis of the viabi I ity of preventive di plomacy. Some op- 
portunities were seized; many others (too many) were missed. It wasn't that 
nothing or no morecould havebeen done. It wasthat nothing, or at leastnot 
enough and not the right things, was done. 

The Strategic Logic of Preventive Diplomacy 

Still, though, the hard-headed question remains whether, even if preventive 
diplomacy is doable, it is worth doing. It may be viable, but does it have suffi- 
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dent valueto international actors forthem to run therisksand incurthecosts 
of undertaking it?Why not just wait and see, kick it down the road, and a whole 
variety of other widely accepted saws that are premised on the ostensible prag- 
matic preferability of later-stage conflict management to early-stage conflict 
prevention?So the conventional wisdom has run. And so it continues to run. 

Thegreater likelihood of concerted efforts at preventivediplomacy in cases that 
were predominantly interstate rather than intrastate in nature and that mostly in- 
volved geostrategic interests isoneof thestrongestpatternsinourstudy.Thisisin 
part due to norms, a point we come back to, and in part due to interests. With 
U krai ne, N orth Korea, and the Baltics, sal i ent geostrategic i nterests clearly were at 
stake. The action taken in those cases thus was grounded in realist strategic logic. 

Our study provides a very strong basis, empirically as well as analytical ly, also 
making a case for the strategic logic of preventivediplomacy in the other cases 
as well— and for calling into question the conventional wisdom about the os- 
tensible unrealism of preventivediplomacy in cases not self-evidently involving 
co re strategic interests. The argument here is twofold: the need to reassess the 
standard calculusof low interests and high costsfor preventivediplomacy in 
these situations, and an analysisof how the dynamics of these conflicts contra- 
dict the assumed preferability of waitingto see whether and when concerted ac- 
tion is necessary. 



Reassessi ng the I nterests- Costs C alculus 

The low interests- high costs calculus so often cited as the strategic argument 
against preventivediplomacy underestimates the interests at stake for the inter- 
national community and overestimates the cost differential between acting 
early and acting late. 

1. 1 nterests Underestimated: Even though many of these conflicts did notinvolve 
inherently strategic locales, the damage to major power and other international 
interests proved greater than anticipated. 

In the introductory chapter I cited a number of studies that show how and 
why ethnic and other such deadly conflicts are more apt to escalate and spread 
than self- contain. W hile our cases show varying forms that this takes, the over- 
arching pattern is a strong one. 

Thevery termsethnicdeansingand genocide leave no doubt as to the severity 
of the escalation of the conflicts in Croatia/Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
Rwanda. Had these conflicts stayed at relatively low levels of violence, perhaps 
the realist calculus of limited interests would have held. But they did not, and so 
it did not. Nor does it necessarily matter in this regard whether one puts the mis- 
calculation in underestimating the likelihood of escalation or in foreseeing this 
as a possibility but still holding to a limited interests assessment. Where the in- 
terests' assessment went wrong was in sticking too much to standard measures 
such as locale ("not strategic real estate") and resource endowments ("no oil"), 
and not taking into account how conflicts even in such places can havedispro- 
portionate impact on interests when they escalate to such extreme levels. 
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Diffusion, as noted earlier, refers to the spread of the conflict to other coun- 
tries, particularly neighboring ones. 9 The Rwanda case became virtually a clas- 
sic example of this, in terms of the direct and intense interconnection of the con- 
sequences of the Rwandan conflict and the precipitants of the Zairian one. This 
isnotto ignore the much deeper causes of Mobutu's fall. Nor is it any way to im- 
ply that the end of the M obutu kleptocratic dictatorship was at al I a bad thing. 
But the conflict diffusion point is about how violence begat violence. 

The 1998-1999 Kosovo crisisandwar in my view exemplified thedemon- 
stration effect that one conflict can have on another. In this analysis M ilosevic's 
decision to resort to aggression in Kosovo in 1998 reflects his calculus of how 
the West would and would not respond based in significant part on what the 
West did and did not do inCroatiaand Bosniaand Herzegovina. Thus, the dam- 
age to Western and other international interests from the preventive diplomacy 
failurein Croatiaand Bosniaand Herzegovina was further exacerbated by this 
delayed but still directly connected spread to Kosovo. This isyet another way in 
which the "no-dog-in-that-fight" calculus by which the United States con- 
sciously refrained from serious efforts at preventive diplomacy in Croatiaand 
Bosnia, and the comparable flawed calculations by the Europeans, proved more 
shortsighted than hard-headed. 

The Chechnya case makes evident another permutation, what might be 
termed a boomerang effect. W hereas the main rationalefor nonprevention was 
the greater weight given to maintaining good relations with Russia, not adding 
to the instability Russia already faced, and being sensitive to the domestic polit- 
ical pressures to which Yeltsin had to respond, this very strategy ended up 
boomeranging against these very goals. As Lap idus stresses: 

economic and human resources that could have gone into economic development were 
siphoned off ...; Yeltsin's own stature was weakened, and with ithiscapacityto deliveron 
other important issues; the military establishment was left demoralized, impoverished, 
and embittered; and the dishonesty and cynicism of officialdom exposed bythewarfur- 
ther drained the already meager residue of public trust in institutions and leaders . 10 

The point here is a straightforward pragmatic one, distinct from other norma- 
tive cr iticisms and the like: that nonprevention was counterproductive to the 
very i nterests it was to serve. 

T h i s i s n ot to total I y reverse the assessm en t of i nterests. 1 1 i s n ot the case that 
preventive d iplomacy always has an i nterests- based rationalefor outside pow- 
ers. So m e co nfl i cts m ay n o t esca I ate to eth n i c clean si n g an d oth er gen o ci d e. N ot 
all conflicts have the same likelihood of diffusion. 11 There is some logic to giv- 
ing greater weight to otherfactors in relationswith a major power especially 
when the conflict in question embodies an asymmetry of motivations that leans 
to ward t h at state's i nterests, a qualifying pointthat Lapidusalso makes in the 
Chechnya case, as does M aresca in the Nagorno-Karabakh case. The central 
point, though, is that these are assessments to be made, not assumpti ons to be set. 

The same is true with regard to the ethical and values issues raised by these 
conflicts. To be sure, neither the United States, northeUnited Nations, nor any 
other international actor, can or should try to right all wrongs. Yet it is not nec- 
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essarily reducing foreign policy into "social work" to give national interest 
weight to humanitarian, justice, and other ethical considerations. Stanley H off- 
mann is ri ght when he argues that"the distinction between interests and values 
is largely fallacious ... a great power has an 'interest' in world order that goes be- 
yond strict national security concerns, and its definition of world order is largely 
shaped by its values.'' 12 M oreover, it is worth pondering whether in such a glob- 
alist age we wantto becomea people that does not feel a moral imperativeto seek 
to prevent genocide and other mass violence and destruction just because it may 
be on a geopolitically unimportant piece of real estate. This too is both a moral 
question and a pragmatic one, as a "second image reversed" reverberation of 
how such hardening can affect domestic intersocietal relations. 13 

2. Costs Miscalculated: Whereas the costs of waiting tend to be assumed to be less 
than the costs of acti ng early, they have proven to be much greater than expected, 
and arguably more than those for preventive action would have been. 

In a sense policymakers are no different from most people in putting greater 
weight on immediate costs compared to anticipated ones. These costs, as 
Michael Brown andChantal deJongeOudraat note, "are easy to measure and 
they have to be paid immediately," whereas "the costs of inaction are much 
harder to measure and are usually realized only in the long term." 14 It always 
seems easier to pay tomorrow rather than today— thus the success of credit 
card s, an d th u s th e d i si n terest i n prevent i ve di p I om acy. T h ere i s th e ad d ed pro b- 
ability calculus that perhaps the costs won't have to be paid, the bill won't come 
d u e, i f th e i ssu e p eters o u t o r at I east self-limits.Heretoo, though,inourc ases 
wesee thefailure of these hopes, as the bills did come due, and when they did it 
was w i th the eq u i val en t of exor bi tant i nterest an d I ate fees. 

"Thecostof remedyingasituationonceitgetsoutof control, " as Sir David Han- 
nay, British ambassador to thellnited Nations, stated, "is infinitely greater than the 
costs of . . .international efforts to head off such disasters before they occur." 15 At 
onelevel.this ^substantiated by a host of statistics. I n 1951 when the U N H C R was 
established, there were about 1.5 million refugees in the world; by 1980 this num- 
ber wasup to 8.2 million; by 1996 to 14.5 million, plus 23 million internally dis- 
placed persons. 16 ln 1971 the total expenditure by refugee, disaster, and humani- 
tarian relief agencies was $200 million; in 1994 it was $8 billion. For thellnited 
States, in spite of overall foreign aid levelsfalling, the annual amount being taken 
by relief agencieshas increased from $300million in the Iatel980sto $1.3 billion. 17 
At one point U N PRO FOR was costing $1.6 billion per year, accounting for half of 
thellnited Nations' total peacekeeping budget. Theentirecost of the UNPREDEP 
Macedonia mission has been I ess than theper annum budgetforthe International 
Criminal Tribunal fortheFormerYugoslavia. 18 

T he lessquantifiable aspect of costs istothecredibility of major powers and in- 
ternational institutions. There is a point to be made that credibility is not just 
about resolve but also about judgment and the capacity to discern when major in- 
terests are at stake and when they are not. This fits with theoriginal interests cal- 
culus as an explanation of the disinclination to undertake preventive diplomacy. 
But just as this calculus was off, so too does credibility incur costs when, rather 
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than appearing prudent in not getting involved when their interests are not at 
stake, international actors appear to lack thejudgmentto discern that their inter- 
ests are at stake and/or to lack thewill to act when their interests are at stake This 
in turn can undermine the credibility of other threats made and deterrence pos- 
tures taken, as well as more general reputational standing. 

Conflict Dynamics 

T he other set of reasons for the strategic logic of preventive d iplomacy con- 
cern the dynamics of the conflict itself. 

1. The Rubicon Problem: As difficult as preventive di plomacy is, the onset of mass 
violence transforms the natureof a conflict. A "Rubicon" gets crossed, on the other 
side of which resolution and even limitation of the conflict become much more 
difficult. 

A former Croatian militiaman, who later turned himself in, reflected on his 
own killing of seventy- two civilians and command of a death camp. "The most 
difficult thing is to ignite a house or kill a man for the first time," he stated, "but 
afterwards even this becomes routine." 19 The addition of revengeand retribu- 
tion to other sources of tension plunges a conflict situation down to a funda- 
mentally different and more difficult depth. The Croatia/Bosnia and H erzegov- 
ina conflicts never were going to be easy, but after all the killings, the rapes, the 
other war crimes, the tasks were vastly harder. 20 So, too, in Rwanda, Somalia, and 
elsewherewheremassviolencewasnotprevented. In contrast, oneof thekey 
reasons for the success in Congo in 1993 was that international action came rel- 
atively early, before levels of violence got too high. 

0 ne key reason lies i n the"confl ict constituencies" concept M enkhaus and 0 rt- 
mayer develop. 21 Prevention is more difficult when the interests of major domes- 
tic actors are served more by perpetuation and intensification of the conflict than 
its resolution. The capacity of leaders who see their interests well served by the 
conflict to expand and maintain constituencies is that much greater when they 
have retribution and revenge to invoke. Similarly, leaders pushing nonviolence 
and cooperation havea harder timemaintaining appeal. At minimum the security 
dilemma gets exacerbated as more and more people feel they have little choice 
even from a defensive perspective other than to mobi I ize for warfare. M oreover, 
the offense has the advantage as it is easier to attack than to hold, feeding the in- 
centive to act preemptively. 22 It is not quitea simple algorithm of the more deaths 
the stronger the conflict constituencies, but the direction of the arrow is evident. 

Another aspect isthat certain international strategies that may have been effec- 
tive at lower levels of conflict are less likely to be so amid intensified violence. 23 
This point ispart of the basisforthemissed opportunities argument made earlier, 
and it is amply documented and defended in our case studies. Part of this is the 
cl assicproblem for statecraft thatthemoreextensivetheobjectives,thegreater and 
usually more coercive are the strategies needed to achieve them. Consistent with 
both Thomas Schelling's deterrence/compellence distinction and Alexander 
George's work on coercive diplomacy, preventing a conflict from escalating to vi- 
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olenceisa more limited objective than ending violence once it has begun. 24 This 
is a key reason why, for example, Woodward concludes that certain EC strategies 
"might have been very effective ... had they been applied earlier.” It is also why 
Maresca argues that "the most promising opportunities for conflict resolution by 
theinternationalcommunitymayoccuratthevery beginning of an outside inter- 
vention while it [the outside intervention] is still credible and before it bogs 
down." Comparable arguments are made in the other cases. 

It is in this very crucial sensethat options do not necessarily stay open over 
time, that a problem can get harder down that road to where it has been kicked, 
that when you wait you may end up seeing a much more difficult problem than 
you first saw. Other related literature shows a similar dynamic. Jacob Bercovitch 
and Jeffrey Langley, in their study of 97 disputes of various types involving 364 
separate mediation attempts, found a declining success rate for mediation as fa- 
talities increased. David Carment shows a much greater chance for third parties 
to help achieve "definitive" rather than "ambiguous" outcomes to civil wars and 
other internal conflicts when they intervene at an early rather than a middle 
stage. In a later and larger study on ethnic conflict, Carment and Patrick James 
acknowledgethat "while there are no guarantees that early action will be suc- 
cessful, the prospects for success decrease over time." David Smock, surveying a 
number of African cases, simply and clearly concludes that"starting early is bet- 
ter than starting late." Roy Licklider goes further, arguing that once civil wars get 
going a military victory tends to be a more stable "solution" than a negotiated 
settlement. 25 While each of these studies has its own way of trying to identify 
where the Rubicon is, as do our cases, the specifics are less important than the 
basic pattern of mass violence marking a Rubicon, on the other side of which 
resolution and even limitation of the conflict become much more difficult. 

This point also has implications for the theory of "ripeness." As developed by 
Zartman in his other work, as well as by others, this is an important and power- 
ful theory. 26 T he central idea is that there are points in the life cycle of conflicts 
at which they are more conducive to possible resolution than others.When a sit- 
uation is not "ripe," as determined in large part by the extent to which thepar- 
tiesto the conflict are disposed to even seriously consider an agreement, inter- 
national strategies have much less chance of succeeding than others. But while 
ripeness theory ishelpful incounseling prudent assessments of when and where 
to engage so as not to overestimate the chances of success, it sometimes gets in- 
terpreted and applied in ways that underestimate therisks and costs of waiting. 
Natural processes do not only work in one direction; they can move toward 
ripening but also toward "rotting." The crops can be left in the fields too long, as 
wel I as harvested too early; the confl ict may be i ntervened i n too early, but it also 
can deteriorate over time, grow worse, become too far gone. 

M oreover, the whole natural process metaphor may be misleadi ng. Farmers do 
have their almanacs, but they also apply the methods of agricultural science both 
to help the process of ripening and to hinder rotting. While every farmer knows 
the li mits of what he can do to alter nature, he does what he can— i rrigates, fumi- 
gates, fertilizes— to shape the natural processes in his favor. So, too, with preven- 
tive diplomacy and other aspects of conflict resolution. The dynamics of conflict 
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cycles, with phases that vary in conduciveness to external intervention, need to be 
taken into account. But they should not be treated strictly as parameters that fix 
theoptions. Here too there needs to be"cultivation" of ripening-helping and rot- 
ting-hindering forces and conditions. 



2.TheHumpty Dumpty Problem: Putting such severely shattered societies back 
together again isenormously difficult, hugely expensive, very risky— and, very 
possi bly, just not possi ble. 

0 ne of the key tenets of the argument for not acti ng early has been that, when 
the time came what was needed to bedone could be done. Yet the experience has 
been that ending the conflicts has been one thing, putting the societies back to- 
gether quite another. It is a problem, to again draw on work by Zartman, of 
"putting H umpty- Dumpty together again.'' 27 

A s noted at the outset, whi le the pri ncipal purposes of this study are geared to 
a primary focus on the proximate precrisis timeframe of prevention, there also 
is the longer view that goes back to more deeply rooted political, social, and eco- 
nomic causes. This is the operational prevention/structural prevention differ- 
entiation made by the Carnegie Commission and byothersin analogous terms. 
To be sure, the challenges posed by the structural/longer-term factors are for- 
midable even under "normal" circumstances, i.e., without the added divisions 
and devastation of dead ly conflict, with just the inherent problems of trying to 
build democratic political institutions and foster sustainable development in 
societies in which there is little supportive history and numerous obstacles. 

Take, for example, the statement of the goals for fostering civic society by an 
NGO in Poland:"A society in which ordinary citizens trust each other, organize 
voluntarily to achieve common ends, expect local government to respond to 
their needs, and participate generally in the public life of the community.'' 28 
Such goals are hard enough to foster in societies that "only" have their past 
legacy to deal with, let alone societies that in the present are being torn asunder 
by mass violence. It isa sufficiently formidabletasktofind and foster"social cap- 
ital," in Robert Putnam's term, when there is little history of having accumulated 
it, but to destroy what there is makes the problem even worse. 29 

The same argument holds in economic terms. The baseline from which 
post-Cold War development has been starting generally has been alow one.Tran- 
sitional economiesface complex economic problems, and they do so amid cross- 
cutting international and domestic pressures for growth and equity. Again these 
areformidableproblemsbydefinition and assuming peaceful transitions, without 
addingon theproblem of economic reconstruction. Thepoint has been made ear- 
lier that part of the purposive natureof these conflicts is economic, that conflicts 
over the distribution of wealth andtheavailability of economic opportunity often 
closely correlate and connect with ethnicdivisions.Theeconomicdevastation of 
yearsof conflict means that reconstruction has to go on along with redistribution. 

Even providing the basic relief of humanitarian aid to societies once they are 
war-torn has been difficult and dangerous. The Rwandan caseillustrateshowfood 
distribution and other humanitarian assistancerisksending up getting politicized, 
feeding the conflict as it tries to feed the people. Relief agencies allowed the exiled 
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Hutu government to reconstitute itself in thecamps,thinkingthat they would help 
with food distribution and maintenance of order. Instead, though, the militants 
made thei r own people thei r hostages and used thei r contra I of food and other re- 
lief supplies as weapons in their continuing struggle. According to one report: 

the H utu former govern ment even instituted a system to tax the refugees, taki ng a chun k 
of international aid material, selling it on the black market and using the profits to en- 
rich itself and buy guns. In one camp alone the Hutu government generated $6 million 
a year for weapons purchases. . . . H utuswho expressed the wish to return to Rwanda 
peacefully were harassed and sometimes killed. 30 

The very safety of relief workers has been precarious. The most glaring case 
was the murder of six I nternational Red Cross workers in Chechnya, sleeping in 
their beds in a hospital— the worst atrocity against the Red C ross in its more 
than 130- year history. A rash of attacks on humanitarian workers in Rwanda in 
January- February 1997, including the ambush and killing of a five- member U N 
human rights team, prompted UNHCR to withdrawal! its monitors from that 
part of the country. In March 1998 the Red Cross felt compelled to withdraw its 
workersfrom Kosovo becauseof death threats. Overall estimates are of several 
hundred relief workers being killed every year. 31 

And how devastated these wars have left their economies and societies. At the 
time of the signing of the Dayton Accord, industrial output in Bosnia and 
H erzegovina was only 5 p ercent of its 1990 1 evel. World Bank chairman J ames 
D. Wolfensohn summarized the situation: "A quarter of a million men, women 
and children killed; another 200,000 wounded; a third of all health facilities 
damaged . . . [also] half of all educational facilities and two-thirds of all housing 
... 9 out of 10 people dependent on humanitarian assistance." 32 

With regard to tryingto establish asensefor and standard of justice, wheredoes 
onestart?W ith justice against war criminals?— butthen there was thefearthat ar- 
resting the likes of Karadzic and M ladic would reantagonize the Bosnian Serbs 
and destabilize the situation. With returning refugees to their homes?— butthen 
what aboutVukovar where, rather than the envisioned showcase for reintegration, 
there has been what an OSCE official called "administrative ethnic cleansing" as 
returning Croats have sought vengeance against the Serbs? 33 W hat of Rwanda, 
where there were mo re than seventy-five thousand war crimes suspects still in jail 
two years after the genocide? And the estimated two to five thousand children 
born of rape? Moreover, the killings continued on, not only in the spread to 
Zaire/Congo but also within the internal vicious cycle as with the report of 350 
Hutu killed by theTutsi-led army in January 1997. The"thirst for vengeance" and 
how to quench it in a way that both establishes accountability for the past and a 
basis for moving toward the future has been a wrenching moral di lemma. 

Many pieces shattered, on the ground. 

*** 

O ne of the more controversial debates i n the conflict reso lution literature has 
been over proposalsfor partition and mass population transfers as theoptimal 
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approach in cases of particularly deadly conflicts involving peoples deeply di- 
vided on ethnic and other lines of identity. The rationale, as Chaim Kaufmann 
puts it, is that we need to acknowledge that some of the solutions to ethnic con- 
flicts that may be desirable are"impossible," while those like partition and mass 
population transfers that we reactively dismiss are the only ones that really are 
"possible." 34 The point here is not to resolve this debate. But the very fact that 
such far-reaching proposals are on the table is further reason why prevention is 
so important. A world thatgivesupon the values of social integration and soci- 
etal hetero genei ty wo u Id be head ed i n a d an gero u s d i rect i o n . T h e key i s to avo i d 
ending up in situations in which the choices are between a bad and a worse op- 
tion, and especially where that which is desirable may have become impossible 
and that which is possible is not very desirable. 

The Requisites of Preventive Diplomacy 

H aving established the viability of preventive d iplomacy (that it can be done) 
and its value (that it should bedone),thefollow-up question ishowto do it. We 
usetheterm requisites only in a broad senseof guidelines that h ave sufficient 
generality to constitutethe parameters of a strategy but also are to be adapted 
for specific application on a case- by-case basis. 35 

Early Warning 

While early warningdid notproveto bea majorproblem in ourcases, much 
more still can be done to improve international early warning capacity. 36 The 
UN has a number of early warning mechanisms that it continues to develop on 
its own as well as in conjunction with national governments and NGOs.A num- 
ber of entities are working together in the Forum for Early Warning and Early 
Response(FEWER), although its mandate is primarily theprevention of hu- 
manitarian emergencies. The International Organization for M igration (IOM ) 
has its own early warning for refugee- related emergencies, and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) has its system, the Global Information and 
Early Warning System (G I EWS), for droughts and other food- related emergen- 
cies. But as David Carmentand Karen Garner point out, "no such global entity 
exists that is capable of monitoring politically generated catastrophes." 37 Yet as 
we have seen in this study, these are the key. 

Another key aspect is better using the working levelsof embassiesand na- 
tional foreign affairsestablishments. Oneveteran U .S. ambassador worked in 
1993- 94 to add to the standard letter of instructions from the president to newly 
assigned chiefs of mission a statement urging them "to practice preventive 
diplomacy, to anticipate threats to our interests before they become crises." The 
intent was to create the expectation that ambassadors and their staffs should be 
"thinking an d act i n g i n term s of prevent i ve d i p I o m acy." 38 0 f cou rse, a mere sen - 
tence in an i nstruction letter is not nearly enough to change habitual behavior 
and mind-sets. But in asensethat isthepoint. When greater proactivism does 
get achieved at the working level, it can make a major contribution. This is 
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stressed in a study by H erman J . Cohen, former U .S. assistant secretary of state 
for Africa, showing the benefits from giving ambassadors"maximum leeway" to 
play active roles, keeping Washington informed but not always requiring pre- 
clearance to takeconflict prevention and resolution initiatives. 39 

Thebigger problem isclosing the warning- response gap. Westressed the an- 
alytic problems in our cases and in the George and Holl chapter, and also that 
they were correctable problems. This is in part a problem of political will, in the 
information being available but there being limited political incentivesand in 
some instances outright political disincentives to responding with proposals for 
early action. We address this later in discussing political will. Here the point is 
the need for more systematic analytic capacity for developing policy responses. 

IntheU.S. case one possible improvement would be to enhance the role in 
p reven t i ve d i p I o m acy of th e State D ep art m ent Po I i cy P la n n i n g Staff. T h e Po I i cy 
P I an n i n g Staff was created i n th e ear I y years of th e C o I d War w i th G eo rge K en - 
nan as its first director based on recognition that there needed to be an entity 
within the State Department that had as its primary mission two functions not 
provided by either the geographic bureaus (Europe, Asia, Latin America, etc.) or 
thefunctional ones (Economic Affairs, Political-M i I itary Affairs, later Human 
Rights, etc.). One was to think integratively, across regions and functional areas; 
the other was to think a bit longer term, not futuristically but also not so im- 
mersed in daily cabletraffic and immediate issues as to be strictly in-box, fire- 
fighting, crisis managing. Ithasbeen very difficult for Policy Planning to play 
this role effectively. But the need for it especially as we now are in another his- 
torical ly transitional era, just as when it was fi rst created, is q uite acute. There 
needs to be an entity that has as a primary portfolio providing policy analysis 
and developing policy strategies for issues that are not yet pressing, but have the 
potential to become so. 

The United States is used as an example here, not an exclusive case, as pro- 
posals along these lines also could be developed for other major powers, for the 
United Nations and for regional multilateral organizations. 

Diplomatic Strategies 

W hi lethere is no single conceptualization of preventive diplomacy strategy 
that isgenerally accepted or self-evidently optimal, other studies have provided 
quite comprehensive inventories of the range of diplomatic strategies that can 
be used for conflict prevention. Lund's "toolbox" in the appendix to his book 
Preventing Violent Conflicts includes both noncoercive diplomatic measures 
such as fact-finding missions, third-party mediation, and Track Two diplo- 
macy, coercive diplomatic ones such as economic sanctions, diplomatic sanc- 
tions, and declarative denunciations. Brown and 0 udraat include some of the 
same as well as others such as confidence- building measures. 40 David Cor- 
tright's study also fortheCarnegieCommission focuses particularly on incen- 
tives. 41 And the Carnegie Commission Final Report provides a quite compre- 
hensive inventory. 

Based on our cases, six general patterns regarding diplomatic strategies are to 
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beemphasized.Oneistheimpo rtan ce of m i xed strategi es, co m b i n i ng b oth co er- 
civemeasuresand inducements, wielding sticks and offering carrots.Thisisnot to 
expect reflexive Skinnerian- like responses, and what Goodby calls"tactical flexi- 
bility" is advice to be heeded. But the general point is the need to avoid the di- 
chotomies that so often getdrawn between coercive threat-based strategies, on the 
one hand, and positively inducing strategies of cooperation, on the other. A "vi- 
able theory of deterrence," asAlexander George and Richard Smoke argued back 
in the 1970s in the Cold War context, requires less of an "exclusive preoccupation 
with threats of punishment" as the sole means for influencing an adversary's be- 
havior, and more of "a broader theory of processes by which nations influence 
each other, one that encompasses the utility of positive inducements as well as, or 
in lieu of, threats of negative sanctions." 42 Similarly post- Cold War theories of co- 
operation that focus too exclusively on positive inducements and fail to encom- 
pass the utility that threats and negative action can have on facilitating coopera- 
tion also lack the necessary complexity and dynamism. 43 

Within this overarching dynamic a number of factors are key to an effective 
negotiati ng strategy. First, the negotiators must gai n and then keep the trust of the 
major parties. For this reason and others it often proves best to tackle the easier 
issues first (note the relative use of the term as few issues in these conflicts are 
easy) . I ncentives are important but tend to work best when either I inked d irectly 
to their own conditionalities or at least tactically strategized so as to lead to com- 
promises and concessions. To the extent that multiple international actors are in- 
volved, as often isthe case, coordination isvery important. Major powers and in- 
ternational organizations need to work together. Flow they do this, and who the 
"they" is, will vary from case to case. The coordination may be formal, it may be 
loose or it may be left tacit. But the ki nd of "deal shopping" that M aresca decries 
in the Nagorno-Karabakh case, or the reverse triangulation by which the U nited 
Statesand Europe and the U nited Nations got manipulated by several of the par- 
tiesin Croatiaand Bosniaand Flerzegovina,needto be avoided. 

A second factor is the importance that the terms of negotiation allow all sides 
to derive and to be able to show their domestic constituencies gainsfrom cooper- 
ation and conflict management. For reasons laid out at the outset of thebook, our 
emphasis intentional ly has been on therolesof international actors. But ultimately 
preventive diplomacy has to interconnect with the domestic politics of the target 
state, so diplomatic strategies need to be attuned to the dynamics of the domestic 
political situation. Conflict constituencies and other aspectsof the"spoi ler" prob- 
lem have to be limited and managed. 44 Those leaders and groups that are more 
prone to nonviolent and cooperative measures— the cooperation constituen- 
cies— need to bestrengthened.Theparticular domestic political constitutive for- 
mula will vary, power sharing in somesituationsand majority ruleor other struc- 
tures in others. 45 The key is to gauge diplomatic efforts so as to reinforce and be 
reinforced by the cooperation over the conflict constituencies. 

Third isthe major role played by special envoys and other lead diplomats as 
n egot i ators an d m ed i ato rs. I n m any of o u r case su ccesses, substantial creditisat- 
tributed to key individuals. Gabonese president Bongo, with his "patient listen- 
ing and avuncular counsel" and personal and familial ties to the protagonists, 
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as well as OAU special envoy M ohamed Sahnoun, played key roles in Congo 
1993. A mbassador G oodby understates h is own role i n the U krai ne-Tri lateral 
Agreement case, but more as modesty than as empirical accuracy. M azarr gives 
duecreditto Ambassador Robert Gal lucci in the N orth Korea case. 

Other studies also are corroborative on this point as well. A seriesof U.S. In- 
stitute of Peace studies affirmed that the"credibility and character of the me- 
diator areeven morecritical in internal conflicts than in interstate conflicts." 46 
A Carnegie Commission study by Cyrus Vance and David Hamburg stresses 
therolethatU N special representatives and personal envoys have played, call- 
ing for "a more activist approach" in their use for preventive diplomacy. 47 In 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, for ending albeit not preventing the war, Richard 
Holbrooke generally is acknowledged to have played a key role in the Dayton 
Accords. 48 And, historically, one finds any number of examples. N one of this 
is to lapse into "great man" theories of history, but it is to stress the key roles 
that individuals that bring personal standing and diplomatic expertise to the 
task have had and can have. 

Fourth is that the action taken be early, early, early. One of the strongest, least 
conditional conclusions we can draw is that the longer you wait, the more there 
will be to do and the more difficult it will be to do well. Strategy X may work at 
point in timeT, but atT + 1 strategy X + 1 may be necessary. There is the Rubi- 
con problem. There also is the risk that irrespective of the rationalizing rhetoric, 
the limits of the commitment made by international actors and the weakness of 
thepolitical will they actual ly demonstrate are unlikely to go unnoticed, with 
consequent effectson their credibility. 

Fifth concernseconomicsanctions. In the North Korea and Russia- Baltics cases 
the threat of sanctions was an important part of the mixed strategy, the stick ac- 
companying the carrot of other incentives and inducements. In the Serbia case 
Woodward shows the counterproductive effects of sanctions as they helped pro- 
vide M i losevic with means and motives for consolidating hisgrip. I n cases such as 
Somalia and Rwanda the sanctionsalso were ineffective if not counterproductive. 
Nevertheless, for reasons that I develop more extensively elsewhere, the question 
remains whether some of these findings are "false negatives" in which the policy 
failures may have been more attributable to flaws in other parts of the strategy 
(e.g., lack of a credible mi litary threat) or in which sanctions might have worked 
had they been imposed more effectively. 49 One of the main findings in the sanc- 
tions literature is that for reasons both of disruptive economic impact and con- 
veying credibility, sanctionsaremorelikely to beeffective if imposed comprehen- 
sively and decisively and enforced tightly rather than imposed partially and 
incrementally with limited real effort at enforcement. 50 Yet partial-incremental 
sanctionswith lax enforcement later weremuch morecommon than comprehen- 
sive-decisive and tightly enforced ones. 

Sixth is how the'lure of membership" in major international and regional or- 
ganizations isan increasingly influential instrument. Woodward stresses the too 
early and too unconditional offering of diplomatic recognition, the most basic 
form of membership in the international community, to the former Yugoslav 
states as a key problem. Conversely, the Counci I of Europe postponed Latvia's 
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admission unti I the Russian minority issue was worked out* M azarr stresses the 
lure of recognition and engagement in the North Korea case, also more gener- 
ally citing work by Paul Schroeder on broad conceptions of association and ex- 
clusion as incentives and disincentives for state behavior. 51 The converse of ex- 
pulsion from membership also can work in parallel fashion. 

Seventh is that no one international actor is singularly vital to preventive 
diplomacy; many have roles to play across the range of cases. I n some respects 
itmight be easier if we could point to one international actor as the optimal key 
player. But neither the literature nor our cases support this. 52 D ifferent cases in- 
volve different international actors playing different roles. 



M ajor I nternational Actors 

With regard to the United States, its role continues to bean essential one much 
moreoften than not. There are cases such asCongo in 1993 in which preventive 
diplomacy succeeded without a significant U .S. role. But in most cases the U .S. 
role is necessary to preventive diplomacy success. The U nited States played the 
lead role in theU kraine-Russia Trilateral Agreementand in theNorth Korea 
case. I n the Baltics and M acedonia, whi le the CSC E/O SC E also was a major fac- 
tor, the U .S. role was a vital one. Conversely, in all the failure cases, a substantial 
share of the blame was attributed to U .S. actions and inaction. There is debate 
over how much, and there is someA merica bash ing that someti mes gets thrown 
in, but thecore criticism standsup empirically and analytically. 

Theoptimal rolefor the United States is as the leader of multilateral action. 
Because of both the nature of many of these issues and the structure of power 
in the post- Cold War era, unilateralism is more the exception than the rule. Yet 
multilateralism on its own lacks reliable capacity for proactive diplomacy. 
Whether through international institutions and organizations, or on a more ad 
hoc basis, leadership is needed, and that leadership needs to come from the 
United States as the major power. A mong other things this requires fin ally get- 
ting beyond thesimplistic political debate within theAmerican domestic polit- 
ical sceneover unilateralism versus multilateralism. 

A more concerted commitment to preventive diplomacy also is needed from 
theWestern European powers.Theaspirationsto aCommon Foreign and Defense 
Policy as proclaimed at M aastricht in 1991 are still recovering from the national 
interest- based approaches to Yugoslavia. Indeed itwaswithin days of Maastricht 
that the quasi-competitive recognitions of the new Balkan states began. Wood- 
ward shows quite effectively theEuropean preventivefai lures, individual state and 
collective, well before this. Such criticisms are in addition to, not instead of, criti- 
cisms of U.S. policy. The Rwanda and Congo cases were others in which theEu- 
ropean powers and Francein particular came under substantial criticism. 

The United Nations brings two great strengths to preventivediplomacy.Oneis 

^Another example is the M arch 1995 agreement between H ungary and Slovakia on mi- 
nority rightsfor the greater than half-million ethnic H ungarians in Slovakia, which was in 
part facilitated by the lure of membership in theEU and NATO. 
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its unique normative role for "collective legitimation." 53 No other body can claim 
comparable legitimacy for establishing global norms and for authorizing actions 
in the name of the international community, be it diplomatic intermediation or 
military intervention. Theotherisits network of agencies such asthell N HCRthat 
provide it with significant institutional capacity to help cope with refugee flows, 
relieve starvation, and perform other humanitarian tasks. Yet the ambitious role 
outlined in Boutros-Ghali's 1992 An Agenda for Peace has proven too far- reaching 
in a number of respects, politically and strategically, and as manifested particu- 
larly in Somalia, Croatia/Bosnia and Herzegovina and Rwanda. Slowness of re- 
sponse fairly consistently has been a major institutional problem. This in part is a 
function of thellnited Nations' own bureaucracy, which, while reforms are help- 
ing, remains ineffective and inefficient, and in part of its own version of the prob- 
lem of political will. On the onehand, the heads of state of the Permanent Five Se- 
curity Council members all agreed at their first-ever summit in 1992 on a 
communiquecalling for"recommendations on ways of strengthening . . . theca- 
pacity of thellnited Nations for preventive diplomacy, peacemaking and peace- 
keeping." But in actual practiceeach in its own way on its own issues has been re- 
luctant to endow the Security Council with needed capacity to act decisively. 

The increasingly important role of regional multilateral organizations 
(RMOs) is indicative of the shifting geopolitical dynamics of the post- Cold War 
era by which major sources of instabi lity tend to be more regionally rooted than 
globally transmitted. Therealso isincreasing recognition ofthelink between re- 
gional security and the peaceful resolution of ethnic and other internal conflicts 
because of the problems of escalation and spread as discussed earlier.Yetaswith 
the other i nternational actors d iscussed, we seek to d iscern both the strengths 
and weaknesses RMOs bring to preventive diplomacy. 

A cross-case comparison of the role of theCSC E/OSCE in anumberof our 
cases helps identify some key characteristics of RM Os. 54 We get a cr itical view 
of the CSC E/OSCE in the Nagorno-Karabakh and Croatia/Bosnia and Herze- 
govina cases, a mixed view in Chechnya, and a positive assessment in the Baltics 
and M acedonia. The successes are attributableto two main factors. First, a num- 
ber of C SC E/O SC E resolutions had established a normative basis for preventive 
action to an extent including intrastate issues. "We are convinced," the 1990 
Charter of Paris declared, "that in order to strengthen peace and security among 
our states, the advancement of democracy, and respect for and effective exercise 
of human rights, are indispensable." The Paris Charter went on to commit to 
"new forms of cooperation ... in particular a range of methodsfor the peaceful 
settlement of disputes, including mandatory third party involvement." Another 
examplewastheconcludingdocumentof the 1991 CSCE Conference on Na- 
tional M inorities, which strengthened norms affirming minority rights and set 
up various practices and offices to seek to assure their observance. 

That leadsto the second point, which istherangeof instruments created for pre- 
ventivediplomacypracticeand implementation. Mostprominent has been theH igh 
Commissioner on National M inorities, which played a crucial rolein theBalticsas 
well as in other cases. 55 Therealso are themissionsof "long" and "short" duration to 
more than twelve countries that provide firsthand information-gathering for early 
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warning, and increasing transparency and accountability in ways that can help de- 
ter greater repression and escalation to violence. I n deed, the 1994 namechangefrom 
C SC E to 0 SC E ( "C onference!' to "0 rganization") reflected theeffort to move toward 
beingan operational organization. 

W here there were problems we see three pri ncipal causes. 0 ne was the fi rst- 
generation learni ng curve, as i n Nagorno-Karabakh, which was the C SC E's first 
conflict prevention/conflict resolution caseand which suffered from the grow- 
ing pains of not even initially having a staff or support structures, among other 
things. Another was too partial a strategy being pursued, not sufficiently proac- 
tive, with too little sense of how to follow on after such initial actions as fact- 
finding missions. Third were unwieldy decision-making procedures, involving 
rulesof consensus and other delays and waterings-down, and especially prob- 
lematic when as in Chechnya the actions were to betaken against and/or re- 
quired the cooperation of a member state, and a big and powerful one at that. 

With regard toAfricaand the OAU, the cases also show mixed results and pro- 
vide a comparative basis. An important reference point is thejune 1993 creation 
of a "M echanism for C onflict Prevention, M anagement, and Resolution." The 
unden iability of regional security consequences of conflicts traditionally con- 
sidered domestic had reached the point that, as Edmond Keller puts it, African 
leaders felt it necessary "to seriously reconsider the norms of external interven- 
tion for the purpose of settlingdomesticdisputes." 56 The 1993 resolution still 
had significant qualifiers about "non-interference in the internal affairs of 
States, '"'the respect of sovereignty," and functioning"on the basis of consent and 
the cooperation of the parties to a conflict."The invitation to intercede in Congo 
in 1993 helped overcometheseconstraints, and with beneficial results. Where 
there has not been this i nvitation, though, the constraints have been more I im- 
iting. Nevertheless, in relative terms there is some sense here as well of strength- 
ening through recognition of common regional interests in seeking to prevent 
conflicts that threaten regional security irrespective of their original venue. 

While not always in an explicitly coordinated fashion, NGOscan play key roles, 
often achieving what governments cannot.This isadelicate relationship in anum- 
ber of ways, as we have noted a number of ti mes before. N GO sneed becareful about 
becoming or even being perceived as being too close to governments or the U nited 
Nations. Yet they have a number of advantages both inherent in their non-govern- 
mental status and also as manifestations of their capacity to be"more flexible and 
creative.'' 57 Their rolein TrackTwo diplomacy encompassesanumber of aspects, in- 
cluding the ongoing preventive work of developing interethnic and other under- 
standingand cooperation, the facilitating of unofficial talks when official ones are 
stymied, and the building of the structures and practices of civil society that ulti- 
mately arecrucial to long-term peaceful conflict prevention and resolution. 



Credible Preventive M i litary Force 

Westressed earlier thefallacy of excluding military forceand other coercivemea- 
su res from the realm of preventive diplomacy instruments and strategies. To do so, 
as some analysts and advocates do, lapses into thetrap of positing force and diplo- 
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macy as antithetical. They of coursecan be, but they do not have to be. Indeed more 
often than not, as our cases and others show, the diplomatic components of a pre- 
ventive strategy need to bebacked by acredible threat to use military force, in terms 
both of the will to take military action and the potency of theaction threatened. 

This is essential for both the deterrence and the reassurance objectives threats 
of mi litary force have in these types of situations. As a matter of deterrence, given 
what we have shown to be the pu rposive nature of these conflicts and the del i ber- 
ate calculations made by certain parties to them that they can prevail militarily at 
acceptable cost, thecredibi I ity of the international community'sthreatto respond 
coercively is a crucial factor . 58 Prevention is not fundamentally different in this 
sense from other deterrence situations in which threats to use force are part of a 
broader bargaining strategy in which theobj ectiveisto dissuadeso asnotto have 
to reach the point of trying to defeat . 59 As a matter of reassurance, with regard to 
the ways in which the parties may be driven to mi litary action less out of strict ag- 
gression than the security dilemma and "commitment" problem uncertainties of 
thesituation, the protection that only international actorscan provide is key to the 
reassurance needed for the parties to feel secure in restraint and agreements. 

The guiding requisites for seeking this balance should be along the lines of a 
fair but firm strategy. On the one hand, the parties to the conflict must have con- 
fidence in thefairnessof international third parties, with fairness defined as a 
fundamental commitment to peaceful and just resolution of the conflict rather 
than partisanship for or sponsorship of oneor the other party to the conflict. But 
fairness is not necessari ly to be equated with impartiality if the latter is defined as 
strict neutrality even if one side engages in gross and wanton acts of violence or 
other violations of efforts to prevent the intensification or spread of the conflict. 

Impartiality is relatively straightforward in genuinely humanitarian situa- 
tions, asin responding to starvation, disease, and displacement caused bynat- 
ural disasters. So, too, in genuine peacekeeping situations, meaning those in 
which the parties have reached agreement such that there is a peace to be kept 
and all parties need to feel reassured that they will not be disadvantaged if they 
abide by the peace. But when the parties are still in conflict, what does it mean 
tobeimpartial?To apply the same strictures to both sides, even if these leave one 
side with major mi litary advantages over the other?To not coerce either side, ir- 
respective of which one is doing more killing, seizing more territory, commit- 
ting more war crimes? In such situations, it is a"delusion," as Richard Betts puts 
it, to think that absolute impartiality should be the standard. 60 "! n some cases," 
asAdam Roberts also makes thepoint, "impartiality may mean not impartiality 
between the belligerents, but impartiality in carrying out U N Security Council 
decisions ... the U N may, and perhaps should, be tougher with one party than 
another or give more aid to one side than another." 61t The parties to the conflict 

tjusti ceRichard Goldstone, first head of thewarcrimes tribunal fortheformerYugo si avia, felt 
the same approach applied to war crimes prosecutions. "Being evenhanded in my opinion 
doesn't mean 'onefor you and oneforyou and onefor you.' Beingevenhanded meanstreating sim- 
ilar atrocities in a similar way.” SeeTom Gjelten,"War Crimes Tribunal Could Impact Bosnian 
Peacekeeping,” report broadcaston Morning Edition, National Publ ic Radio, November 30, 1995. 
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must know both that cooperation has its benefits and that those benefits wi 1 1 be 
fully equitable, and that n oncooperation has its consequences and that the i n- 
ternational parties are prepared to enforce thoseconsequencesdifferentially as 
warranted by who does and does not do what. In this regard fairness and firm- 
ness go together quite symmetrically. 

The case study evidence is strongly corroborating. The arguments made and 
evidence provided in thecasesthat sufficiently crediblethreats and/or earlier 
and more decisive uses of military forcewould have made a crucial difference 
make for very plausible counterfactuals.* Similar analyses are provided and 
conclusions reached in related studies, such as Carment's that among intrastate 
conflicts "rare is the intervention wherethird parties have not relied on some 
form of coercive diplomacy to bring the belligerents to the negotiating table." 62 

On the other side, the M acedonia case shows how effective preventive deploy- 
ments can be. First as a division of UN PRO FOR and then with its own mandate 
and moniker as U NPREDEP, these troops were on the ground at an early stage in 
theconflict cycle. Their size and mission were limited, but their presence was felt. 
Nordic countries and Canada took on the bulk of the burden, while the U.S. 
troops, despite their small number and their being confined to low-risk duties, 
weredisproportionately important as"asignal to all those who want to destabilize 
the region," said Macedonian President Kiro Gligorov. 63 

To be su re, I i ke a 1 1 cases, th e gen era I i zab i I i ty of th e M aced o n i an prevent i ve de- 
ployment must be conditional. D ifferent situations always have to be assessed as 
to whether preventive military action or the threat thereof islikely to have pos- 
itive effects as deterrence and/or reassurance, effects or to be exacerbants to the 
conflict. H owever, the usual assumption of using force only as a last resort does 
need to be questioned. "Preserving force as a last resort implies a lockstep se- 
quencing of the means to achieve foreign policy objectives," Hoi I argues, "that is 
unduly inflexibleand relegates the use of force to in extremis efforts to salvage a 
faltering foreign pol icy." 64 Force rarely if ever should beafirst resort, but it needs 
to be more of an early resort. 

T he requisites th is poses are form idable. To the extent that there is an asym- 
metry i n the i nterests at stake for the local party vis-a-vis the outside one(s) , as 
is often the case, it is that much more difficult for the latter to establish credibil- 
ity. The issue always is whether the message sent istheone received. It thus is not 
enough simply to make believable threats; they must be believed. Nor can this 
be resolved just bytougher talk. The potential preventer also must have the mil- 
itary capabilities to deliver on the threat, to carry it out with sufficient impact so 
as to shift the conflict calculus away from warfare and other violence. None of 



fOne exception to be noted isChechnya, for which neither Lapidusnor other analysts argue 
that theUnited Statesor theinternational community should haveused orthreatened military 
force.Thispointstotheinvolvement of a major power asa direct party to a conflict, particularly 
one within itsown territory, as a limiting condition for the efficacy of military force. This is not 
intended, however, as either a normative endorsement of Russian claims as made in theChech- 
nya case (see the section that follows on sovereignty) or asa blanket prohibiting condition to be 
extended to future such conflicts involving Russia or, for that matter, some other major power. 
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this is easy to achieve. Yet achieving it is essential if preventive diplomacy is to 
be more effective in thecomingdecadethan it has been in the current one. 

One of the keys to this is decisiveness. Decision-making processes must not 
get drawn out, deflecting real action from one meeting to the next, be it of the 
U N SecurityCouncil.ad hoc groups such as theContactGroup, and/or within 
the U .S. government itself. Those who would or have begun to turn to violence 
must know with minimal uncertainty that international threats to use military 
force will be delivered on. And if and when they do need to be delivered on, 
this must be done as quickly as possible, through preventive or at least early 
deployments. 

Any such forces must be given a robust mission and appropriate training, 
equipment, and organization to carry such amission out. The characterization 
of many of the interventions undertaken as humanitarian accurately describes 
the consequences of theconflictsmorethan their causes. Back in April 1991, 
when a deadly cyclone hit Bangladesh, killing 139,000 people and doing $2 bil- 
lion worth of damage to this already impoverished country, and U .S. military 
forces were sent to help provide relief and reconstruction, this genuinely was a 
humanitarian mission. But the starvation in Somalia and the massive refugee 
flowsin Rwanda, Croatia, and Bosniaand Herzegovina all were politically pre- 
cipitated humanitarian crises. To be successful, and indeed to be credible, given 
the nature of the instability they had todeal with, military action needed to have 
been sufficiently strong and assertive in terms of the scope of the mandate au- 
thorizing mi litary action, the size of theforces and the rules of engagement to 
overcome the reluctance of the target to comply. 

Proposalsfor a standing U N rapid reaction force have never really received 
serious attention. 65 By that I mean getting beyond the rhetorical dimension of 
the debate in which opponents rail against black helicopters and the like, while 
proponents pay less attention to the difficult operational details than to the value 
of such a force as the embodiment of the will of the international community. 
Proponents see such a force in terms of Article 43 of the UN Charter and its call 
on member states "to make available to the Security Council . . . armed forces, 
assistance and facilities. . . necessary for the purpose of maintaining interna- 
tional peace and security."Theyseeitspotential strategic value in alleviating the 
need to try to mobilize a new force on a crisis- by-crisis basis, helping avert the 
problems of long delays in deployments, and providing a ready force for those 
conflicts in which the major powers may not have sufficient interests to go one 
of the other routes. Achieving these aims, however, would require institutional 
capacity that the U N never has had and that many believe it should not have, 
such as a standing operational headquarters, training facilities, standardized or 
compatible equipment, strategic planning capacity, and logistical support 
mechanisms. 66 U N forces always have been much better at traditional peace- 
keeping than at other more coercive and more robust peace operations. 67 M ore- 
over, the political constraints within the United States are exceedingly problem- 
atic and likely to continue to be so, although the potential for political shifts 
should not be totally dismissed. 

NATO needstohaveakeyroleinEuropeandalsoin itsimmediate"out-of-area" 
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environs. Post-Cold War NATO doctrine has begun to change, explicitly recog- 
nizing that security threats are less likely to come from "calculated aggression 
against theterritory of itsAllies" than from the risks of "theadverse consequences 
that may arise from serious economic, social and political difficulties, including 
ethnic rivalries and territorial disputes, which are faced by many countries in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe." In theformer Yugoslavia case, however, insofar as pre- 
vention wasconcerned,NATO was enmeshed in thetransatlantic"collective buck- 
passing," as Joseph Lepgold puts it. 68 Once it did take concerted action in 
mid-1995, it did have coercive impact. This reinforced the view that had more 
credible military threats been made earlier, the Croatia and Bosnia and Herze- 
govinaconflictsmighthave been limited and prevented from sinkingtothedeadly 
levels that they did. Callsfor NATO to take on moreof aglobal role may be going 
too far, insofar as any extensive useof its military capacity to prevent conflicts in 
other regions is concerned. Butin its own region, including areas of Europe out- 
side the territories of NATO members, NATO's role isvital. 

T he Kosovo crisi s raised the issue of the extent to which N ATO needs to act only 
under a mandate explicitly granted by the UN Security Council. Even within 
NATO thereweredifferingviewson this, with theUnited States and Britain being 
thestrongestvoicesforthesufficiencyof abasisin broader international law. Rus- 
siaand China strongly objected both with regard to the Kosovo action per seand 
the broader claim to non-SecurityCouncil international legitimation. This raises 
theissueofthedangersin precedents for individual states or groups of states tak- 
ing military action on their own and makingtheir own claimsfor international le- 
gal and normativejustification. Yet the problem in the Kosovo case as in others is 
the difficulty in achieving consensus let alone decisiveness through theU N Secu- 
rity Council on issues on which interests diverge among the Permanent Five. 

Africa is the region other than Europe in which there has been the most effort 
to develop regional capacity for preventive military intervention. The Liberia in- 
tervention by ECOMOG (Economic Community of WestAfrican StatesMoni- 
toring Group), with regional power Nigeria in the lead, was too late to be con- 
sidered preventive but rather was more about conflict management; and it was 
not very successful. 69 M ore along the preventive I ines has been the U .S.-spon- 
sored African C risis Response Initiative (AC Rl), which is supposed to provide 
military and other assistance to train and equip African forces for regional mul- 
tilateral preventivedeploymentsand other peace operations. It remains to be 
seen, though, whether this initiative can overcome the obstacles it faces and d is- 
pel the doubts about its potential efficacy. 

In sum, the difficulties in establishing the modes and mechanisms for more 
credible preventive military threats and action must not be underestimated. But 
unless these difficulties can be better managed and overcome, preventive diplo- 
macy strategy will lack the coercive component essential to success in most cases. 



E stabl i sh i n g the N orm of Soverei gnty as Respo nsi bi I ity 

Norms matter. They providean internationally recognized standard against 
which policies are measured and to which behavior is held. They legitimize in- 
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ternational action against states or other offenders whose actions violate those 
standards. As such, norms have power. 

Goodby in particular and M azarr as well stress the importance that the strong 
well-established nonproliferation normshad in the U kraineand North Korea 
cases. H urlburt also emphasizes norms in the Baltics case, in this instance the 
norm of minority rights as ensconced in keyOSCE agreements. This norm was 
strong enough to be a key factor in Estonia agreeing in 1992 to allow OSCE 
monitoring, which was "the first time that a state had agreed to subject itself to 
this intrusive procedure, a milestonefor international scrutiny of such internal 
matters as citizenship laws." 

Yet in other cases, thenormativebasisfor international action hasbeen se- 
verely restricted by "strict constructionism" of the norm of state sovereignty. By 
that is meant a conception of sovereignty recognizing each state as having its 
own jurisdictional exclusivity and giving very limited and narrowly construed 
bases of legitimacy for some other actor, whether another state or an interna- 
tional institution, to seek to insert itself in the domestic affairs of a state. Yet the 
need is increasingly apparent, given the intrastate nature (in wholeorin part) of 
the vast majority of post-C old War conflicts, to value sovereignty less as strictly 
a right and more as a "responsibil ity." 70 

State sovereignty strict constructionism as prevailed for the 1945-90 period 
was geared to the two principal factors that defined the international system of 
that era: anticolonialism and theCold War. In these contexts the affirmation of 
the rights of states was largely consistent with the rights of the individuals within 
those states to self-determination and to living free from external repression or 
worse. Now, though, anticolonialism and major power geopolitics no longer de- 
finethe international system. Moreover, it is the actions of state governments 
against their own people, much more than foreign powers, that pose the major 
threats to the rights of i ndividuals. 

The conception of responsible sovereignty as advanced by Francis Deng, Bill 
Zartman,Don Rothchi Id, and colleagues requires states"at the very least ensur- 
ing a certain level of protection for and providing the basic needs of the peo- 
ple.” 71 Neither Deng et al. nor others are necessarily arguing for international 
trusteeships, protectorates or other such extreme measures. The concept of sov- 
ereignty, as James Rosen au makes the point, allows for gradations, conditional- 
ities, and other combinations. 72 Moreover, any abridgements of state sover- 
eignty would need to avoid becoming guises for power politics and maintain the 
utmost consistency with their normative bases. But the key point is that the 
scope of a state's right to sovereign authority is not unconditional or normatively 
superior to the right to security of the polity. 

Strict constructionists are quick to cite Article 2 (7) of the UN Charter— 
"nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize the United Nationsto 
intervene in matterswhich are essentially within the d omestic j urisdiction of 
any state." Yet numerous other portions of the U N Charter provide normative 
and legal basisfor the individual asthe"rightand duty bearing unit" in interna- 
tional society. 73 Article 3 affirms that "everyone has the right to life, liberty and 
thesecurity of person"; Article 55 commitstheUN to "promote. . .universal 
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respect for, and observance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms"; Arti- 
cle 56 pledges all members"to take joint and separate action" toward this end. 
Further affirmations of the inalienability of basic human rights are ensconced 
in the Genocide Convention, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and 
other international covenants that make no distinction as to whether the of- 
fender isaforeign invader or one's own government.U N Secretary- General Kofi 
Annan reminds us that 

the [UN] Charter was issued in the name of "the peoples," not the governments of the 
United Nations. ...The Charter protects the sovereignty of peoples. It was never meant 
as a licensefor governments to trample on human rightsand human dignity. Sover- 
eignty impliesresponsibility, not just power . 74 

Annan goes on to stress the legitimacy of interventions based on the Chapter 
VII provision for preserving international peace and security even when the lo- 
cus of the conflict is intrastate. Similar duality pertains to the macro level of re- 
gional and international security. Even Article 2 (7) is qualified with "theim- 
portant rider that 'this principle shall not prejudice the application of 
enforcement measures under Chapter V 1 1 .' I n other words, even national sover- 
eignty can beset aside if it stands in the way of the Security Cou ncil's overrid- 
ing duty to preserve international peace and security." 75 

In fact, some important precedents have been set in the 1990s of Security 
Council-authorized interventions abridging sovereignty strict construction- 
ism, such as with U NSC 688 (1991) authorizing a peacekeeping mission pro- 
tecting the Kurds in Northern Iraq, and the"all necessary means" authorization 
(1994) of theU .S. military intervention in H aiti. Most cases, though, have been 
to protect refugees and for other humanitarian purposes. Indeed, the doctrines 
of refugee protection and other humanitarian intervention have been taking on 
increasing legitimacy. 76 

However, with regard to preventive diplomacy, the norm remains much 
weaker. We see this very clearly in this study. In cases such as the Baltics, as well 
as Macedonia and Congo in 1993, the international involvement was at the i n- 
vitation of the host government, and thusthenormativeconstraint wasmore 
avoided than overcome. Requiring an invitation in, however, also means that 
such an invitation often will not come, with the consequence that intrastate con- 
flicts get "protected" from international action. 

In his Ditchley Foundation lecture, Secretary-General Annan makes note of 
the shifting ratio of civilian to soldier casualties over the course of the twentieth 
century's wars. In World War I about 90 percent of those killed weresoldiers, 
only 10 percent civilians. In World War II, even countingthe Nazi Holocaust 
death camp casualties, he puts the ratio at about 50 percent/50 percent. But "in 
many of today'sconflictscivilianshavebecomethemain targetsof violence," 
and estimates are that their share of the casualties is around 75 percent. 



State frontiers. . .should no longer be seen as a watertight protection for war criminals 
or mass murders. The fact that a conflict is"internal" does not give the parties any right 
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to disregard the most basic rules of human conduct. . . . [W ]hile paying full respect to 
state sovereignty, [we] assert the overriding right of people i n desperate situations to re- 
ceive help, and the right of international bodies to provide it . 77 

The norm of sovereignty as responsibility as it pertains to preventing in- 
trastate violence needsto be strengthened sufficiently to legitimize early action 
to prevent, and not just respond to, genocide and other deadly violence and hu- 
manitarian crises. 



TheQuestion of Political Will and the 
Evolution from Idea and Value to Strategy 

Almost every study of preventive diplomacy concludes that when all is said and 
done,themain obstacle is the problem of political will.Asan explanatory state- 
ment, this is largely true. Governments have not acted because they have not had 
the political will to do so. But the analytical question that fol lows is whether this 
i s to be j u st accepted as a fi xed par am eter o r ack n o w I ed ged as a severe co n st ra i nt 
but a potentially and partially malleableone? 

To be sure, there shou Id be no i I lusions about the difficu Ities of mustering po- 
litical will for the kinds of actions in thekindsof situations required by preven- 
tive diplomacy. Inertia and inaction are much more natural states for demo- 
cratic governments not confronted by clear and present dangers than 
mobilization and action. Nor in the United States is this just a post-Vietnam or 
post-Cold War dynamic, lest we forget that in October 1941 a Gallup poll 
showed over 70 percent of A mericans still opposed to entering the war against 
Nazi Germany. Some pointto the modern media asa major factor, but asa study 
by veteran BBC foreign correspondent N ik Gowing shows, the media can be 
more of a hindrance than a help to conflict prevention. 78 Even so, there is more 
room for maneuver, potential malleability, and more basis for the political will 
to act in thesewaysand for these situations than often is assumed. In the U .S. 
case, poll after poll shows the American publicto bemuch more international- 
ist than isolationist. This doesn't mean that it will support every international 
commitment made, but it does mean that there is a basic understanding of the 
need and desirability of maintaining an active role in the world. Public support 
fortheUnited Nations has recovered from the post-Somalia fallout and gener- 
ally runs better than 60 percent. Even on foreign aid one study showed that 
much of the opposition was based on the misperception of how much was 
spent. 79 My own studies of public opinion on the use of military force show a 
"pretty prudent public" that is neither gun-shy nor trigger-happy but rather 
makes distinctions according to the princi pal purposes mi litary force isto serve 
and supports or opposes accordingly. 80 The tolerance for casualties is not very 
high, but it is not as low as often gets assumed, especially when the Somalia po- 
litical firestorm isthe case from which generalizations are made. 

Still part of the problem isthe"gap"in what public opinion isand howtheU.S. 
Congress perceives and regards it. 81 The Congress is definitely a problem, for 
numerous reasons including the divided government of the split in partisan 
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control of the two branches, as well as the even greater insularity of this genera- 
tion of congresspeople among whom, according to one estimate, only about 25 
percent had their own passports prior to taking office. Yet it also must be recog- 
nized that the problems also are partly attributable to the C I inton administra- 
tion's handling of its relationship with Congress on these issues and moregen- 
era 1 1 y, an d th u s here too on e can n ot assu m e that th e I i m i ts an d pro b I em s as seen 
in recent years are strictly inherent ones. With respect to Western Europe, the in- 
sularity in European parliaments is not as bad but still isafactor when interna- 
tional priorities haveto compete with national and local ones. 

The key, as it always has been and always wi II be, is executive leadership. This is 
one of those statements that sounds pretty simple but which is the sine qua non 
for so much i n foreign policy. Foreign policy is about making choices. The choice 
for preventivediplomacy ispolitically difficult, the political constraints areserious 
ones; but they are potentially malleable and the choice is not inherently unsus- 
tainable politically. In this regard we also come back to the argument developed 
earlier about the strategic logic of preventive diplomacy. Oneof the main reasons 
why leaders have been so reluctant to take on preventive diplomacy is that they 
haveheld to the conventional wisdom critiqueof its lack of realism, thatthecosts 
to be borne and risks to be run are too high and the interests at stake too low. In 
challenging this conventional wisdom and showing the realism of preventive 
diplomacy as a strategic calculation, we address this crucial aspect of the political 
will question on its own terms. This is not just inveighing against inaction on 
moral grounds. It is not just trying to place policy over politics. Rather, it is to ar- 
gue that pol itics and pol icy are more complementary than assumed, that the rea- 
son for arguing that there can and should be political will for preventive diplo- 
macy is that political and policy interests both are better served. 

All this speaks to what is possible. Whether itultimately becomes actual isfor 
policymakers to choose. As that is done, and as we think about the work— intel- 
lectual, political, strategic— that lies ahead, we also should bear in mind some 
other lessons to be learned from the early post- World War II era. When Bernard 
Brodieand others first began developing the theories on which thedominant de- 
terrence paradigm was to be based, the basic idea was relatively simple and 
strai g htfo r ward : P reserve th e peace th ro u gh fear of retal i at i o n . T h at co re i dea got 
further developed, refined, elaborated, modified, adapted, extended— indeed, it 
became a major component of an entire paradigm that dominated U.S. foreign 
policy and most of international affairs for a generation. So too, here in the 
post-Cold War era do we need to work with the core ideas of preventive diplo- 
macy: Act early to stop disputes from escalatingor problemsfrom worsening. Re- 
duce tensions that if intensified could lead to war. Deal with today's conflicts be- 
fore they become tomorrow's crises. Much more development, refinement, 
elaboration, modification, adaptation, and extension are needed. For if we know 
onethingfor sure, it isthattheneed for prevention isnotgoingtosubsideanytime 
soon. It is with this inescapable truth and these goals in mind that this study has 
been conducted. 
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The War in Chechnya: 
Opportunities Missed, 
Lessons to Be Learned 

Gail W. Lapidus 



Case Summary 

T he dissolution of the Soviet Union— though remarkably peaceful by 
comparison with Yugoslavia— has nonetheless been accompanied by a 
number of serious and, in some cases, deadly conflicts. While the overwhelming 
majority of potential confrontations have been managed peacefully, serious 
armed clashes have broken out in twenty cases, and another six conflicts esca- 
lated into regional wars involving regular armies and heavy arms. 1 Even before 
the brutal destruction in Chechnya, thetoll mounted to some sixty thousand 
dead or missing, overonemillion refugees, and severe economic devastation, 
not to mention the crippling effects of these conflicts on the development of 
democratic political institutions throughout the region. 

Along with the civil war in Tajikistan, the war in Chechnya has been the most 
serious confli ct fought on the territory of what was once the Sovi et U n i on si nee 
World War 1 1, with casualties approaching one hundred thousand, 2 refugees and 
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homeless numbering in the hundreds of thousands, and the capital city of 
G rozny— as wel I as countless smal ler towns and vi I lages— virtually d estroyed. 
Whether the peace agreements negotiated in thefall of 1996 and thespringof 
1997 will bring a long-term resolution of theconflict remains uncertain. 

Thewarhasnot only had profoundly destabilizing repercussions in theCauca- 
susaswell asin Moscow; ithasalso raised broader and disturbing questionsabout 
Russian politics and policymaking, about civil- military relations, and about Rus- 
sia's reliability as a partner to a whole range of international agreements. M ore- 
over, the failure of Western governments and of international institutions to re- 
spond effectively to the mounting crisis raise equally troubling questions about 
the possibilities and limits of preventivediplomacy when the behavior of a major 
power is at stake, when the issue isframed asan internal ratherthan interstate con- 
flict, and when other political priorities take precedence. 

This chapter argues that the war in Chechnya was deliberately launched by the 
Russian leadership in the context of an ongoing struggle over Chechnya's ultimate 
political status and over the process by which it would bedetermined. The conflict 
turned on thequestion of whether, after thedissolution of theSoviet Union, Chech- 
nya was automatically to be considered part of theRussian Federation, as Moscow 
insisted, or whether itsmembership in thefederation required its formal and explicit 
consent. The disagreement was linked to broader ambiguities concerning the polit- 
ical and juridical basis of theRussian Federation itself and the scope and limits of 
power sharing between the center and therepublics. By contrast with conflicts such 
as those in Yugoslavia and Rwanda, the dispute initially engaged a relatively small 
circle of elite actorsin Russia and C hechnya; it did not involvetheeruption of highly 
mobilized masses actingon the basisof ethnicized identitiesor animosities. 3 More- 
over, an analysis of the events leading up to the use of military force by the Russian 
government in December 1994 makes it clear that the Russian leadership's decision 
was by no meansa"last resort" after all avenuesfor a peaceful resolution of thecon- 
flict had been exhausted. 4 Finally,notwithstandingthefact that theconflict unfolded 
over an extended period of time, that a number of Russian and foreign observers 
and commentatorsconsidered a military confrontation a real possibi lity, and that in 
view of what was known both ofthecondition of Russian forcesand of the require- 
mentsof an operation in Chechnya, a brief and effective "surgical strike" was highly 
problematic and un I ikely to succeed , vi rtual ly no serious efforts were made by West- 
ern governments or international organizations to warn against military action in 
advance or to protest itsusein theimmediate aftermath. 

As the growing literature on preventive diplomacy suggests, peaceful out- 
comes to disputes are more likely when third parties apply unequivocal pres- 
sures to negotiate before the conflicting sides mobilize politically or deploy 
armed force. 5 Although the Western reaction to the escalating violence in 
Chechnya became increasingly anxious and outspoken over time, a number of 
political considerationsto beexplored at greater length militated against theap- 
plication of serious pressure on the Yeltsin government to alter its policyuntil 
the scale of casualties, and the media attention to the wanton targeting and de- 
struction of the civilian population of Chechnya by Russian forces, reached a 
point where it becamea political embarrassment. 
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Th is chapter begins with a brief overview of the conflict, focusing on its un- 
derlying causes, its more immediate precipitants, and the major stages in its de- 
velopment from 1991. The second section examines thefailureof conflict pre- 
vention, focusing on m issed opportunities by the parties themselves as wel I as 
by international actors. A third section examines the responsesof key interna- 
tional actors, including the United States, to the Russian military intervention 
and the concerns that drove them. I n the conclusion I argue that these responses 
were based on a flawed assessment of interests, costs, and risks. 

*** 

Although shaped by a long history of Russian- Chechen antagonism whose 
origins date to the C aucasian wars of conquest of the eighteenth century, the 
current conflict over the political status of Chechnya was triggered by the eco- 
nomic and political transition that culminated in thedissolution of theUSSR. 
The ideological and political liberalization introduced by President Mikhail 
Gorbachev's reforms, with their emphasisonglasnost and democratization, had 
far- reaching, though unintended, consequences in the non- Russian republics of 
theUSSR, precipitating a growing wave of national self-assertion. The contra- 
diction between the allegedly federal nature of the Soviet system and the reality 
of a highly centralized state became a growing target of national movements in 
the non- Russian republics that adopted anti- imperial discourses and increas- 
ingly linked demandsfor political reform and democratization with calls for re- 
public so verei gntyand,insome cases, fo r out r i ght i n dep en d en ce. 6 T h ese trend s 
were legitimized and given further impetus by Gorbachev's belated efforts to 
transform the highly centralized Soviet system into a genuine federation. 

Growing assertiveness, however, was not limited to the fifteen union re- 
publics that were the highest units in the Soviet ethnofederal hierarchy; lower- 
level autonomous republics in Georgia (Abkhazia), Azerbaijan (Nagorno- 
Karabakh), and the Russian Federation itself (Tatarstan and Chechnya, among 
others) were also engaged in efforts to elevate their status. 7 The election of 
BorisYeltsin as president of Russia in June 1990, which joined the personal and 
political conflict between Yeltsin and Gorbachev to a struggle over the nature 
and futureof the Union, created additional opportunities for republic elites to 
exert pressure for ever greater economic and political autonomy. These de- 
mands came to focus on the claim to "sovereignty," a vague and highly elastic 
term in Soviet usage, but onethatwas enthusiastically embraced by republic af- 
ter republic in 1990 in a "parade of sovereignties" that were given legitimacy 
and support by the June 1990 Declaration of Sovereignty of the Russian Re- 
public itself. Moreover, in hiseffortto win thesupport of autonomous republics 
in his struggle against Gorbachev and the "center," Yeltsin's speeches in August 
and September 1990 in Tatarstan, Bashkiria, and Komi encouraged local elites 
to "take al I the sovereignty you can swallow." W hen the then C hecheno- 1 ngush 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic issued a Declaration of State Sover- 
eignty on November 27, 1990, it appeared littlemorethan oneadditional man- 
ifestation of a broader trend. 8 
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The failed coup of August 1991 effectively undermined the prospects for re- 
forming the Union, discredited the considerable number of regional and local 
elites who had supported the putsch, and contributed to thefurther unraveling of 
the Soviet system. In Grozny, the executive committee of the A 1 1- National Con- 
gress of the Chechen People (A NCCP), headed by Dzhokar Dudayev, with initial 
support from Moscow, used theoccasion to force the dissolution of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Checheno- 1 ngush republic ( led by D oku Zavgayev) , which had sup- 
ported the coup. 9 But as the increasingly radical tactics of Dudayev and his sup- 
porters aroused opposition in Grozny and increasing alarm in Moscow, the Russ- 
ian government moved from negotiationsto ultimatums, provoking Dudayev and 
theANCCP Executive Committee to organize presidential elections. On October 
27, Dudayev was declared president, notwithstanding challengesto thelegitimacy 
of the election both in Moscow and in Grozny, and on November 1, almost two 
months before the dissolution of the Soviet Union and international recognition 
oftheRussian Federation as a successor state, the Law on State Sovereignty of the 
Chechen Republic declared the de facto secession of Chechnya from the USSR. 

The rapid and unanticipated unravelling of the Soviet U nion at the end of 
1991 was initially viewed by many as a liberating event. For the Russian Federa- 
tion leadership, however, it also brought with it a sudden and traumatic loss of 
em p i re, pro vok i n g exaggerated — i n d eed o bsessi ve— fears of the possible disin- 
tegration of Russia itself and contributing over time to a shift within the Russ- 
ian political elite from liberal democratic orientations to increasingly statist and 
neoimperial ones. Asthenew Russian state struggled to createnovel constitu- 
tional and federal institutions, efforts to halt the centrifugal tendencies that had 
been unleashed during the Gorbachev reforms became a key priority in 
M oscow, and a major source of conflict in center- periphery relations. This con- 
flict would take its most extreme and intractable form in relations between 
M oscow and Chechnya. 10 

A number of factors explain the particularly sharp tensions in relations be- 
tween Moscow and Grozny. First and foremost was an underlying legacy of an- 
tagonistic group histories dating from the Russian conquest of the Caucasus and 
the particularly stubborn resistance to Russian imperial expansion during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Indeed, the Caucasian wars became a leg- 
endary theme in Russian culture thanks to the literary classics of Tolstoi and 
Lermontov, among others, while the Chechens becamea symbol of heroic strug- 
gles by the mountain peoples to preserve their independence. This historical ex- 
perience could be mobilized as a resource in the construction of a contempo- 
rary identity. 

World War I occasioned new but again thwarted efforts at national liberation. 
While the mountain peoples temporarily threw their support to the Bolsheviks, 
disillusionment quickly followed, and the struggle against Soviet rule continued 
well into the 1930s. The harsh repressions associated with Stalinism, including 
theforced collectivization of agriculture and the massive resettlement of kulaks, 
took particularly brutal, and ethnicized,form during World War II. Suspecting 
theChechen and Ingush of collaboration with theGermans, the entire popula- 
tion of the republic— roughly half amillion people— was rounded up in Febru- 
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ary 1944 and forcibly deported to Kazakhstan, and the republic itself abolished. 
Over a quarter of the population died in the process, and many of those who es- 
caped deportation were brutally massacred by N KVD (People's Commissariat 
of I nternal Affairs) troops. The collective trauma of deportation and exile was a 
key formative experiencefor many members of the present C hechen elite, in- 
cluding Dudayev himself, who made their way back to the Caucasus only after 
Nikita Khrushchev denounced the deportations as one of the crimes of the 
Stalin era and allowed the"punished peoples" to return to their homelands. 

A second contributing factor in the emergence of a Chechen national move- 
ment was the structural legacy of Soviet nationality policy, with its built-in con- 
tradiction between the principle of ethnoterritorial federalism and theactual re- 
pression of national aspirations. 11 Soviet policy had created a hierarchy of 
ethnoterritorial units that provided a framework for the development of na- 
tional elites and cultures whi le sharply constraining their economic and politi- 
cal expression. By the late Brezhnev period, the rising aspirations of increasingly 
educated and capable elites of thetitular nationalities had become a source of 
tensionsand competition with Russiansfor key positions not only in the union 
republics but also in the autonomous republics, many of whose elites had long 
pressed for an elevation of their status to that of union republics. As political 
constraints were lifted by the liberalizing impact of Gorbachev's reforms, na- 
tional loyalties and solidarities displaced communist ideology and became a 
potent basisfor political mobilization around a combination of ethnopolitical 
and national demands. 

Both historical experiences and the impact of Soviet pol icy had served to con- 
solidate and reinforce group identity and solidarity among Chechens, a solidar- 
ity in which identification with Islam played an important role. 12 The preserva- 
tion of strong clan structures and group identity was further strengthened by 
the bitter experience of exile itself, which nourished a shared memory of at- 
tempted genocideand a common senseof national destiny. It wasalso facili- 
tated, after the restoration of the republic, by its relatively low level of industri- 
alization and the correspondingly low level of Russian settlement, which was 
largely concentrated in thecapital city.Atthetimeof the 1989 census, of all the 
autonomous republics of the Russian Federation, the Chechen- Ingush republic 
had thesecond highest concentration of membersof thetitular nationality in 
thetotal population (70.7 percent) 13 and the h i ghest proportion of thosewho 
considered thelanguageof theirtitular nationality their "native" languageand 
the language of everyday communication. 14 

F i nal ly, geostrategic factors p layed an i mpo rtant ro le i n r aisi ng the stakes i n 
the conflict over C hechnya. The emergence of independent states in the South- 
ern Caucasus and Central Asia, and the new possibilities for exploiting the rich 
energy resources and major transportation routes through the region, enhanced 
the importance of the republic and made its status a major concern to Russian 
elites. At the same time, the fact that after the d issolution of the Soviet U nion, 
Chechnya, unlikeTatarstan, had an external border madesecession a real pos- 
sibility and asovereign or independent existence more viable. 

But the mere fact of serious tensions in the relationship between Moscow and 
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Grozny wasnot in itself sufficient to account for the escalation of conflict into 
violence. A decisive factor in the escalation of conflict was the far-reaching 
process of political and economic transition itself and its attendant political flu- 
idity, policy incoherence, and elite conflict in both Russia and Chechnya. 

The growing controversy over Russia's fed era I structure fueled byfear of dis- 
integration, combined with changes in the composition and policy orientation 
of Russia's political elite, made issues of center-periphery relations highly con- 
tentious. A poorly institutionalized policymaking process, exacerbated by bitter 
struggles between elites as well as conflicts between the executive and legislative 
branches, distorted policy debate and complicated the resolution of a whole 
range of issues. Even themuch-hailed bilateral treaty regulating relations be- 
tween Russia and Tatarstan, finally signed in February 1994 and later touted as 
a "model" for C hechnya, was the outcome of protracted and contentious nego- 
tiations, and it was bitterly criticized by influential political actors in both capi- 
tals, Moscow as well as Kazan. 

The political fluidity, lack of institutionalization, and unresolved issues of 
governance in M oscow contributed to the crisis over Chechnya in a number of 
ways.T he failure to create a clear, legally based federal structure and the contin- 
uing ambiguity about the status of the 1992 Federal Treaty (which C hechnya 
and Tatarstan had refused to sign) and the 1993 constitution (which a number 
of republics rejected in theDecember 1993 referendum on thegroundsthat it 
was inconsistent with the Federal Treaty) left unresolved basic issues of institu- 
tional legitimacy and power sharing between the center and the republics. 15 The 
mounting crisis was further exacerbated bythead hoc and improvisational na- 
ture of the entire policymaking process and the low degree of professionalism 
surrounding it. Inadequacies in the flow of information to policymakers, in- 
cluding the president, led to decisions based on unreliable and distorted assess- 
ments rather than on those of knowledgeable experts on the region. 16 A few fig- 
ures around the president exercised disproportionate i nfluence, and there was 
little coordination among different institutions and actors involved in national- 
ities and regional policy. The divergent and conflicting interests of a variety of 
ministers and presidential advisers, the absence of an effective working rela- 
tionship between the executive and the parliament, and thecorrosiveconflict 
between government and opposition all made policy toward Chechnya hostage 
to the struggles for political advantage. Sober assessment and public discussion 
ofthe actual threat posed by the situation, and of the political and economic in- 
struments availablefor dealing with it, were largely absent. 

Thefailureto develop and institutionalize clear normsof civil-military rela- 
tions, particularly regarding the use of armed forces in internal conflict, and the 
independent role of security forces not subordinated to the M in istry of Defense, 
created additional problems. It madethe constitutionality of President Yeltsin's 
use of military force in Chechnya as dubious as its wisdom, 17 and it contributed 
to the insubordination of key military actors in the initial phase of the war. Fi- 
nally, a weakly developed civil society proved incapable of organizing construc- 
tively to oppose or alter policy notwithstanding the lack of wide or strong pub- 
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lie support. Despite significant opposition to the use of force in Chechnya, as re- 
flected in public opinion polls throughout the conflict, 18 and despite the criti- 
cism regularly expressed by parliamentary deputies, some regional leaders and, 
above all, the media, no broadly based movements emerged to oppose the war, 
nor wasa bitterly divided parliament ableto offer acoherent policy alternative. 19 

The problems of policymaking in Moscow were compounded by political 
weakness and elite conflict in Chechnya. Limited institutional development, 
leadership experience, and economic resources inhibited the ability of Chech- 
nyato function effectively as a state and created incentives and opportunities for 
avariety of illegal activities, including substantial tradein weapons and drugs. 
These problems were compounded by Dudayev's own political inexperience, 
mercurial temperament, provocative behavior, and poor judgment. H is defiant 
use of anti- Russian sentimentsto consolidate his domestic political support and 
weaken theopposition in turn played into thehandsof hard-line political and 
military groups in Russia who favored "settling" all Caucasian problems by 
force. The hardening of positions on both sides thus created a set of elite inter- 
actions that exacerbated the entire conflict. 20 

By the spring of 1994, the shift to the right in Russian elite politics, which gave 
additional influence to advocates of a unitary Russian state as well as alarmist 
warnings about Russia's imminent disintegration, not only influenced thetermsof 
debate about Chechnya but provided support for covert efforts to assasinate Du- 
dayev and to underminehispower. Exaggerated reports of secret plans by the Du- 
dayev administration to incorporatetheentireCaucasian region under its control, 
and to expel Russiafrom the Caucasus and closeoff its access to theCaspian Sea, 
presumably leaked to the media by intelligence sources and figures within 
M oscow's" power ministries,'' 21 embellished descriptions of the"criminal regime" 
in Grozny and wereused to justify theuseof militaryforceto overthrow Dudayev. 

I n short, a weakly institutionalized political process in both capitals resulted 
in policy by improvisation, and the preeeminent role of both presidents and 
their immediate entourages in decision making gave exceptional political 
weight to personal traits and subjective assessments. Under these circum- 
stances, theeffort by political fi gures c loseto Yeltsin to turn him against Du- 
dayev and to delegitimate D udayev's rule effectively blocked the prospect for 
high-level negotiations between foe two presidents to seek apolitical solution. 22 



The Conflict Unfolds: M ajor Stages and Turning Points in Russian Policy 

Russian policy toward Chechnya, and the developing conflict between 
Moscow and Chechnya, can be broadly divided into six distinct stages. 23 In ex- 
amining the possible role of preventive diplomacy, I will focushereon the sec- 
ond and third stages, which particularly lent themselves to a variety of preven- 
tive measures by local as well as international actors. Once Russian military 
forces were introduced in thefourth stage, actionstaken by the international 
community necessarily shifted from conflict prevention to conflict mitigation 
and conflict termination, and thesewill beexplored in the subsequent section. 
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Abortive M i I itary Intervention: November 1991 

The first stage in the unfolding conflict involved the emergence and radical- 
ization of the Chechen national movement in the late 1980s, the election of Du- 
dayevto the presidency, and the declaration of sovereignty of November 1,1991. 
M oscow's erratic response, shaped as it was by the r ivalry between Yeltsin and 
Gorbachev, culminated in an abortive military intervention. Although Yeltsin's 
declaration of a state of emergency was quickly reversed by the U SSR Supreme 
Soviet, and troops were swiftly withdrawn, the episode served to rekindle hos- 
tility toward Russian domination, to consolidate support around Dudayev, and 
to raise the political costsof any renewed military action. 24 



Benign, But Profitable, Neglect: January 1992 to Spring 1994 

Thefailure of the intervention, and the breakup of the Soviet U nion shortly 
afterward, brought with it other more urgent priorities. The second stage in re- 
lations between M oscow and Grozny lasted from January 1992 to the spring of 
1994, a period of what might be termed "benign but profitable neglect." Reflect- 
ing the broader incoherence and elite conflicts characteristic of Russian policy 
more generally, behavior toward Chechnya took two contradictory directions. 
On theone hand, as the political and economic situation in Chechnya began to 
deteriorate, hard- line segments of the Russian leadership sought to exploit the 
growing political cleavages with in Chechnya to vilify the "criminal regime" in 
Grozny, challenge the legitimacy of Dudayev's rule, and unify opposition figures 
around a campaign to unseat him. 25 At the sametime, other Russian govern- 
ment and parliamentary figures engaged in a variety of official dealings with 
Grozny throughout this period, and also pursued intermittent, though unsuc- 
cessful, negotiations with a rangeof Chechen politicians, including Dudayev's 
rivals. 26 Not only did officials in the two governments collaborate on a rangeof 
economic and political issues; corrupt and criminal groups in Chechnya also 
worked in partnership with their counterparts in Moscow to use the unstable 
situation to profit from trafficking in weapons, oil, and drugs and to engage in 
money laundering, facilitated by a large number of unregulated international 
flights from Grozny's airport. 27 Indeed, these criminal activities constituted a 
crucial though still obscure aspect of the complex and symbiotic relationships 
between M oscow and G rozny. 



The Failureof Efforts to Overthrow Dudayev: Spring through Fall 1994 

I n the summer and fall of 1994, major changes in the configuration ofYeltsin's 
government prompted a shift in policy toward Chechnya. This shift coincided 
with a hardening of Russian policy in a number of other areas as well: toward 
the West, toward the"near abroad," and toward issues of internal economic re- 
form. Although knowledgeable specialists on the region favored the continuing 
useof political and economic instruments to isolate Dudayev, anticipating that 
the deteriorating situation in Chechnya would lead to his replacement by the 
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Chechens themselves, the Russian government turned toward a policy of ac- 
tively seeking to assassinateor overthrow Dudayev by providing political, and 
increasingly military, support to opposition forces. 28 

The shift in policy was attr i butab I e to severa I facto rs: t h e gro w i n g i nfl u en ce of 
nationalist and authoritarian attitudes and hard-line political figures in Yeltsin's 
entourage, along with his estrangement from his earlier, more liberal supporters 
and advisers; the conclusion of the treaty with Tatarstan in February 1994, 
which refocused attention on Chechnyaasthe major remaining challenge to the 
authority of M oscow; and the growing strategic importance of the entire region 
as Western contracts to exploit the massive oil and gas reserves of the Caspian 
Basin were portrayed as a threat to Russian influence in the whole region. 29 
These factors contributed to an environment in which theformer communist 
leader Doku Zagayev, backed by hard- line figures in the"power ministries" and 
the president's entourage, succeeded in winning support for more active inter- 
vention in C hechnya to "free the C hechen people of the i llegiti mate and d icta- 
torial rule exercised by Dudayev and his bandit formations." On May 27,1994, 
a sophisticated and powerful remote-control car bomb was set off in Grozny 
that would have killed Dudayev if he had occupied his usual place in the auto- 
mobile procession. 

The scale of this effort escalated in the course of the summer and fall under 
the influence of a group of high-level hard- line officials in the cabinet and the 
presidential apparatus i nformally d ubbed the "party of war.'' 30 Using political 
clashes within Chechnya during the summer of 1994 as e/idence that Dudayev's 
regimelacked real popular support, the Russian government threw itsbacking 
to a Chechen Provisional Council headed byUmarAvturkhanovasthe"only le- 
gitimate power structure in Chechnya" and sought to unitea variety of opposi- 
tion figures around it. At the same time, a coordinating group under N ikolai 
Yegorov, hissenior deputy, Aleksandr Kotenkov, and a colonel from the Federal 
Counterintelligence Service arranged the covert provision of substantial mili- 
tary supplies to the council, including heavy armored vehicles, aircraft, and 
tanks and tank crews especially recruited for the purpose. The group also began 
to recruit Russian officers for the covert operation, promising them an easy vic- 
tory and substantial remuneration. When aseparatefand from Moscow's view- 
point, highly unwelcome) effort to storm the city of Grozny by Ruslan Khasbu- 
latov 31 encountered little organized opposition, it wastaken as a sign thatthe 
time was ripefor the Moscow-supported effort to extend its control from north- 
ern strongholds to the capital itself. 

An armored march on Grozny, launched November 26 in the expectation that 
Dudayev's forces would beincapableof real resistance, turned into afiasco;theop- 
position forces were routed and over half its tanks were destroyed or seized. 32 Hu- 
miliation compounded defeat when, in the face of Defense Minister Pavel 
Grachev's denial of any knowledge of or involvement in the operation, the 
Chechen government paraded captured Russian military personnel live on televi- 
sion. But the humiliating defeat of Moscow-supported forces in Grozny, far from 
inviting a reexamination of assumptionsand strategy, served to provoke still more 
drastic action. On November 29, 1994, a secret meeting of the Russian Security 
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Council made the decision to shift from covert to overt military action and to 
useRussian military forces to subdue Chechnya. 33 

The Resort to M ilitary Force: December 1994 

Thefailureof efforts to coercethe D udayev government to capitulate or to 
compel its replacement, and the humiliation suffered by their sponsors, 
strengthened the determination of key figures in the Russian leadership, and of 
Yeltsin himself, to demonstrate Moscow's power and resolve by crushing 
Chechen resistance. Foreign M inister Andrei Kozyrev would later explain that 
those like himself who supported or acquiesced in the decision were persuaded 
by the m i I itary officials at the Security C ounci I meeti ng that it would be an al- 
most"bloodless blitzkrieg" that would be over in a week. 34 The decision also re- 
flected the belief among Yeltsin's entourage that a "small but victorious war'' 35 
that consolidated Russia's statehood would reverse the erosion in Yeltsin's pop- 
ularity and increase his chances in upcoming elections. 

Fol lowinga series of ultimatums byYeltsin, last- minute attemptsto restart ne- 
gotiations were aborted by the intervention of mi litary forceson D ecember ll. 36 
The entry of Russian forces at once radically altered the situation in Chechnya. 
It rekindled memories of the 1944 deportations, created a surge of popular sup- 
port for Dudayev's government, now inseparably linked to the defense of the 
homeland, and undermined the opposition, which now appeared, in effect, as 
Russian accomplices. Asthe population of the republic rallied in its defense, the 
premisesof the entire mil itary operation dissolved; the effort to forcethere- 
placement of the Dudayev leadership turned into a war indiscriminately di- 
rected against the population and infrastructure of theChechen republic. 

I n the initial daysof the operation, large numbers of civilians, including women 
and children, sought to block the passage of troops, leading several Russian offi- 
cers to refuse to continue the operation. The heavy-handed and indiscriminate 
shelling and bombing, which led to mounting civilian casualties, Russian and 
Chechen alike, evoked a growing storm of criticism. Moreover, the Russian and 
foreign journalists covering the conflict provided daily refutations of official pro- 
paganda that sought to minimize the scale of the war and conceal casualties; the 
media coverage offered a vast audience graphic footage of the unfolding carnage. 

Notwithstanding Defense M inister Grachev's assurances, on January 2,1995, 
that an operation to"mop up" G rozny would take only five or six more days and 
that residents who had fled the city would be able to return home shortly, the vi- 
olence continued for almost two more years and resulted in some hundred thou- 
sand casualties and nearly four hundred thousand refugees, one- third of the re- 
public's population. 37 

Moreover, the assumption that decisive military actions by the government 
would win widespread popular supportproved profoundly mistaken. Thein- 
tervention provoked a wave of criticism from broad circles in Russian society, 
with public opinion polls indicating that over 60 percent of the population op- 
posed the use of force, and about 25 percent were prepared to recognize Chech- 
nya's i ndependence. 38 The heads of a number of other republics issued harsh 
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criticisms of the intervention, neighboring regions feared its destabilizing im- 
pact on their own territories, and GeneralsAleksander Lebed and BorisGromov 
warned the war could turn into another Afghanistan. The brief and successful 
surgical strike promised by its advocates turned into a massive, brutal, and pro- 
tracted war that devastated the republic of Chechnya, weakened Yeltsin's leader- 
ship, and had far-reaching consequences for the Russian state. 

Protracted Conflict: 1995 to August 1996 

Astheviolenceescalated in thefaceof widespread and unanticipated resistance, 
Russian troops found themselves confronting guerrilla warfare in which virtually 
the entire civilian population came to be seen as the enemy. Over the next two 
years, massive violations of human rights and extreme brutality would be docu- 
mented by Russian journalists and political figures, as well as by Russian and in- 
ternational nongovernmental organizations(NGOs). 39 Asa number of commen- 
tators pointed out, the purpose of the entire operation had become quixotic: to 
demonstratethatChechnyawasapartof Russia, itwas treated asafo reign enemy. 

Thefailureto achieve the capitulation of the Dudayev government, or to win 
legitimacy for the M oscow- supported regime of Zagayev, and the growing do- 
mestic and international concern ultimately produced a two-track approach in 
which intermittent and half-hearted attempts at negotiation were combined 
with a relentless pursuit of mi litary victory. 40 Over the next two years, daring ef- 
forts by Chechen mi litantsto use hostage taking and other terrorist acts to force 
the Russian government into negotiations produced a succession of cease-fires 
and talks. But any agreements reached were quickly undermined on the Russ- 
ian side by hard-line opponents of a political settlement. M oreover, evidence of 
cleavages and even insubordination within thearmed forcesbegan to surface, 
as a military initially skeptical of the intervention became increasingly commit- 
ted to victory. 41 When Yeltsin's assurances that bombings or other military ac- 
tions had been suspended were contradicted byjournalistson the scene, itwas 
often u n c I ear w h eth er t h e d up I i c i ty w as d el i berate o r w heth er k ey a ctors w ere 
operating quasi- independently. 

The presidential election campaign in thespringof 1996, as well astheim- 
pending Group of Seven meeting scheduled to take place in M oscow in April, 
appeared to give new impetus to the search for a negotiated settlement of the 
politically unpopular war. On M arch 31 Yeltsin laid out a plan for resolving the 
crisis, committing himself to a cease-fire and peace talks. Escalating military 
operations once again called into question Moscow's intentions, and when Du- 
dayev was killed by a Russian rocket attack on April 22, the process appeared 
to havestalled once again. A surprise preelection visit by Yeltsin to Grozny re- 
launched negotiations, which culminated in the Nazran agreements on a cease- 
fire, Russian troop withdrawals, and prisoner exchanges. But the most decisive 
event of all was Yeltsin's decision to further strengthen his position in the sec- 
ond round of the presidential elections by appointing third-place contender 
Lebed to be secretary of theSecurity Council and puttinghim in charge of the 
peace negotiations. 
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With Yeltsin's election victory, Russian forces returned to the offensive with a 
newwaveof bombingsand renewed claims from M oscow that Russian forces 
had won the war and were engaged in a final mopping-up operation. The 
Chechens responded by launching an assault on Grozny on August 6, on the eve 
of Yeltsin's inauguration, in an effort to force M oscow back to the negotiating 
table and to demonstrate that the war was by no means over. The massive defeat 
and humiliation of Russian forces left no realistic option short of totally de- 
stroying the city to retakeit.Amid bitter recriminations and debatein Moscow, 
Lebed visited Grozny as presidential envoy and reached agreement with the 
Chechen leadership on a cease-fire. 

A Negotiated Peace Agreement: August 1996 to May 1997 

The successful negotiations, which culminated in the Khasavyurt peace 
agreements signed on August 31,1996, the election ofAslan Maskhadov as pres- 
ident of Chechnya in January 1997, and thesigning in M ay 1997 of theagree- 
ment"0 n Peace and the Principles of Relations between the Russian Federation 
and the Chechen Republ ic of I chkeria," were made possible by three key devel- 
opments. First and foremost was the massive defeat of Russian forces in Grozny, 
in which their presumed control over the city was challenged overnightbyasur- 
priserebel offensive. Recognizing that any effort to retakethecity wastanta- 
mountto its complete destruction by bombing, the Russian leadership finally 
acknowledged thefutility of its military campaign and prevented themilitary 
from launching a new offensive. Themilitary situation in turn created an op- 
portunity for the more liberal group of advisers around Yeltsin who had re- 
gained influence during his election campaign to win control over policy toward 
Chechnya. The third factor was the personal role of Lebed, whom Yeltsin had ap- 
pointed to bring an end to the conflict. 

Thetermsof Lebed's appointment gavehim both apersonal and apolitical 
stake in achieving a settlement. He also benefited from having had no responsi- 
bility for the war: Lebed was in the fortunate position of being able to admit oth- 
er^ mistakes rather than his own. Recognizing, in August 1996, that the war was 
both unwinnableand wrong, that constitutional order could not be established 
by air strikes and artillery shelling, that extremists on both sides had to be neu- 
tralized, and that the Chechen leaders were responsible negotiating partners 
who would honor agreements they had entered into, Lebed's commitment to a 
negotiated settlement was unequivocal. To this task he brought a degree of per- 
sonal courage, sensitivity to the psychology of the C hechen side, and decisive- 
ness that won the respect and the confidence of his negotiating partners and 
made the Khasavyurt agreements possible. Overcoming intense resistance in 
Moscow proved an even greater challenge; charged with commiting high trea- 
son in agreeing to the dismemberment of Russia, Lebed attacked the planning 
and conduct of the entire war and directly accused I nterior M inister Anatoly 
Kulikov of responsibility for the disaster. While a sedously ill Yeltsin initially dis- 
tanced himself from the agreements, their ambiguity on key issues (in particu- 
lar, their deferral of decisions on the status of C hechnya for five years) and the 
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broad domestic and international acclaim that greeted them eased his ultimate 
acceptance. 

A Fragile Peace 

The four-sentence Treaty on Peace and the Principles of Relations between 
the Russian Federation and the Chechen Republic of Ichkeria signed in May 
1997 acknowledged the"centuries- long antagonism" between thetwo sides and 
committed both to the renunciation of force"forever" in resolving disputed is- 
sues and to building relations in accordance with "generally recognized princi- 
ples and norms of international law," a formula that each party could interpret 
in its own way. While the agreement ended thefighting and brought about the 
withdrawal of Russian troops from Chechnya, no significant progress has been 
made to date on resolving the underlying conflict over Chechnya's status. 

On the Chechen side, the Russian troop withdrawals and the peace agree- 
ments are viewed as tantamount to recognition of Chechnya's independence^ 
facto if notdejure; postponement of the final decision on status is regarded as 
a device to allow the Russian leadership to gradually accommodate itself 
to the reality. The republic's leadership has pointedly rejected any participation 
in Russian Federation political institutions and has been actively seeking to ex- 
pand its regional and international ties and to win international recognition. 
FI owever, such recognition, and the hoped-for membership in international or- 
ganizations, isunlikely to be forthcoming absent Moscow's agreement. 

TheRussian leadership, for its part, continues to insist that Chechnya ispart 
of theRussian Federation, despite its inability to exercisereal control over the 
region. Moreover, both conciliatory and coercive approaches to Chechnya still 
have their advocates in Russian elite circles. Advocates of conciliation, such as 
Ivan Rybkin, former secretary of the Russian Security Council and Yeltsin's spe- 
cial representative for Chechnya until his removal in October 1977, have floated 
proposals for a loose "associated status," a formula that m ight earlier have been 
acceptable to moderate segments of the Chechen leadership, but it is difficult to 
elicit political support for it in the current environment. They havealso urged 
that M oscow sidestep the issue of status and focus on concrete economic agree- 
ments that could help restore the republic's devastated economy and rebuild ties 
to Russia. Such proposals, however, have foundered on severe budgetary con- 
straints in Moscow and unwillingness to devote scarce resources to an unreli- 
able region. 

At the same time, advocates of coercive measures to isolate the republic or to 
increase the political and military pressure on it retain real support in influen- 
tial pol itical and mi I itary circles. Remnants of the old "party of war" conti nue to 
portray Chechnya as a hotbed of instability and the spearhead of an Islamic in- 
surgency threatening the entire North Caucasian region and beyond. W hi lea re- 
newed resort to large- scaleviolence seems unlikely, continuing intraelite strug- 
gles in both capitals, combined with growing instability in the North Caucasus 
more broadly, make it difficult to envision a negotiated agreement on Chech- 
nya's status in theforeseeablefuture. 42 
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Early Warning: M issed Opportunitiesfor Conflict Prevention 

Both scholars and practitioners concerned with preventivediplomacy have de- 
voted increasing attention in recent years to the need for early warning of incip- 
ient or developing crises if violent conflict is to be forestalled. Even more im- 
portant, they have begun to focus attention on the need for, and impediments 
to, marshalingtimely and effective responses to warning. 43 A closeanalysisof 
the evolution of the conflict in Chechnya suggests that both the parties to the 
conflict and the broader international community had available to them ample 
early warn i ng that the confl ict was escalating, as wel I as a broad array of possi- 
ble responses, but that for reasons to be explored here, timely and appropriate 
m easu res were n o t ad o pted . 



Moscow and Grozny 

The assertion of the Russian government that mi litary force was used asa last 
resort, after all other options for a peaceful resolution of the conflict had been 
exhausted, is not supported by the record. A considerable repertoire of tools and 
strategies were avai lable to the governments of Russia and Chechnya for deali ng 
with the conflict by means other than mi litary force, but as this account has ar- 
gued, these options were not seriously explored or utilized. This assessment is 
shared by a n u m ber of respon si blefigures in the Russian political estab I i sh m ent 
with firsthand knowledge of policymaki ng i n the developing conflict. Emil Pain, 
a leading specialist on nationality policy and adviser to Yeltsin during this pe- 
riod, haswritten: 

In democratic societies, there are a number of conditions under which the use of force 
is the only permissible way for a state to resolve regional conflicts. This is true, above all, 
when peaceful meansof resolving conflicts have been exhausted and society has agreed 
to incur casualties and material losses, as well as when society is confident of the army's 
ability to act not only effectively but also in a civilized manner. These conditions had 
not been met before the Chechen war began , 44 

A similar view is advanced by Sergei Kovalev, the prominent human rights ad- 
vocate and, until his resignation overthewar in Chechnya, Yeltsin's special ad- 
viser on human rights. I n testimony before thell .S. Congressional Commission 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe, he asserted that "for quite some time 
both beforeand after the outbreak of fighting it would havebeen possibleto 
solve the problem of Chechen separatism by political means. A II attempts to do 
so were systematically and deliberately torpedoed by the military high com- 
mand and by others in the government in M oscow ." 45 

Direct bilateral negotiations between officials of both governments at the 
highest level were never conducted. Indeed, a number of critics of Russian pol- 
icy, including Tatarstan's President M intimer Shaimiyev, have focused on thede- 
monization of Dudayev, and Yeltsin's refusal to meet with him, as a major policy 
error. As Shaimiyev argued, like it or not Dudayev represented Chechnya and 
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should therefore have been dealt with. 46 However, the successful efforts of hard- 
line advisers around Yeltsin to convince him that D udayev was neither a serious 
nor a legitimate political actor ruled out the direct negotiations for which Du- 
dayev had repeatedly called. Other Russian officials have added that the condi- 
tions proposed by M oscow and the names of those appointed to conduct talks 
with the Chechen side were further proof that the government did not pursue 
the negotiations seriously. 

In view of the obstacles to constructive direct negotiations between the two 
parties, the involvement of other actors as m ediators or facilitators might have 
contributed to productive discussion and added a degree of transparency to the 
contacts that did takeplace, an important contribution of the Organization of 
Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE) presence during the 1996 peace 
talks. Indeed, Dudayev repeatedly proposed and supported third-party media- 
tion.^ 47 While discreet discussions of such optionswenton behind thescenes,the 
highly charged political atmosphere in Moscow blocked third-party mediation 
by other actors within the Russian Federation, such as regional governors or re- 
public presidents, or by other leaders from the Commonwealth of Independent 
States, even though several possible candidates were availableand willing. 48 

Moreover, there was considerable scopefor negotiation of possible arrange- 
ments short of full independence but going beyond the "Tatarstan model," in- 
cluding agreement to postpone a final solution to the contentious issue of sta- 
tus. Although Russian officials have argued that the Chechen leadership was 
unyielding in its insistence on complete independence, there are several reasons 
to question this view. For onething, the D udayev government clearly sought, 
and indeed assumed, continuing economic linksto Russia and continuing par- 
ticipation in the ruble zone. The Chechen leadership never sought to cut eco- 
nomic and political ties by closing the border with Russiaor introducing its own 
currency in place of the ruble, as, for example, the secessionist leaderships in 
Transdniester and Abkhazia had donein their conflicts with Moldova and Geor- 
gia.To thisdayasubstantial Chechen diaspora continues to reside in Russia and 
contributes to the support of families in the North Caucasus. 

Some skepticism is further warranted becauseof the repeated tendency of 
some Russian officialsto exaggerate the threat of dismemberment. A Ithough the 
1994 power-sharing treaty with Tatarstan would later be held out as a model for 
compromise that the Chechens rejected, Moscow's negotiations with Kazan 
were themselves extremely difficult and protracted. Even the more modest de- 
mands of the Tatarstan side were viewed with alarm and provoked the threat of 
economic sanctions and even of Russian military intervention in March 1992. 

It should also be noted that both Russian and Western analyses often add to 
the confusion about the i ntentions of the C hechen I eadership by treating the 
Russian terms for soverei gnty and i ndependence as if they were i nterchangeable. 
In fact, the Chechen constitution adopted in 1992 referred only to "state 
sovereignty"; theterm independence was not used. I n view of the rather broad 
and vague connotation of the term sovereignty in the former Soviet region 
throughout these years, it remains an open question whether a loose form of as- 
sociated status might have been acceptable to the Chechen side before the war 
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itself further embittered relations. W hether such proposals were seriously made 
at the time remains a subject of some dispute. But it is notable that Russian Na- 
tionalities M inister Vyacheslav M ikhailov admitted, in September 1997, that 
M oscow and Grozny had never discussed what precisely the Chechens meant by 
"independence." 49 

C learly, a serious negotiati ng process, and particularly one that used the good 
offices of foreign governmentsor international organizations, would haveclar- 
ified the scope for compromise. The Dudayev leadership, fearing imminent 
Russian military action, madeanumber of appeals (before as well asafterthe 
Russian military intervention) to the U nited Nations, to President Bill Clinton, 
and to the governments of a number of other countries, outl ining the escalating 
Russian efforts to usemilitary force against Chechnya and urging that their in- 
fluence be used to pressthe Russian government to refrain from further mili- 
tary actions and to resume negotiations. 50 It remains unclear whether these ap- 
peals were sent through appropriate channels and reached the intended 
recipients. 51 In any case, there is no indication that the Russian government was 
prepared to cooperate, and absent that support neither the U nited N ations nor 
theOSCE would have contemplated action. The attitudeof the Russian leader- 
ship was curtly summed up by Foreign M inister Kozyrev in December 1994 
when hecommented to the Russian press that "settlement of the Chechen crisis 
is an internal affair of the Russian Federation. We need no foreign mediators for 
that." 52 Why theRussian government in thefall of 1994wasunwilling to use 
available mechanisms for conflict prevention is relatively clear; why the interna- 
tional community failed to play a more active role in deterring or preventing the 
escalation of theconflictd eser ves atten t i o n . 



International Actors 

Even prior to the summer and fall of 1994, there was ample warning that the 
growing conflict between M oscow and Grozny could erupt into open violence. 
The North Caucasus had long been viewed as the most turbulent region of the 
Russian Federation, and as we have seen, the dispute between Moscow and 
Chechnya began even before the dissolution of the U SSR. Both in the fall of 
1991, when the Russian government troops threatened Groznyand Dudayev or- 
dered full-scale mobilization, and again in November 1992, when Russian 
troops massed along the I ngush border and entered C hechnya, military con- 
frontation seemed imminent. 53 

The lack of serious Western or international attention stemmed in part from 
Chechnya's relative obscurity in aregion that had never elicited significant West- 
ern expertise and media attention, in part from the absence of a constituency 
that could give it political saliency, and in part from the view among officials in 
Western governmentsthatbecausetheconflicthad no interstate dimension, it 
was unlikely to affect broader regional security. The protracted conflict over 
Nagorno-Karabakh, which had attracted considerable attention and involve- 
ment by the international commun ity, was given high visibi lity in the West, and 
in the United States in particular, by the presence of a large and politically active 
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Armenian diaspora, whilethe attention devoted to thepolitical statusof Rus- 
sians in the Baltic states was fueled by the i ntense pressures brought to bear by 
M oscow. By contrast, the only significant efforts by the N GO community to fo- 
cus international attention on the situation in Chechnya werethoseof the Un- 
represented Nations and Peoples Organization (UNPO), 54 which was widely 
viewed as an organization prepared to support indiscriminately virtually any 
minority group, and of International Alert, which undertook a fact-finding mis- 
sion to Moscow and Grozny in October 1992 at the invitation ofValeryTishkov, 
director of the I nstitute of Ethnography of the Russian Academy of Science and 
at that time chairman of the Russian StateCommitteeon Nationalities Affairs. 55 
In its final report, the mission urged both sides to engage in abroad bilateral di- 
alogue over the enti re range of econom ic, pol itical, and security issues and sug- 
gested that such adialoguecould best be facilitated by an outside organization 
or group of individuals acceptable to both sides, but these recommendations 
were neither followed up nor implemented. 56 

By the spring of 1994, the relationship between Moscow and Grozny dis- 
played virtually all the signs of "unstable peace" that pointed to the need for pre- 
ventive diplomacy: high or rising potential that coercion might be used to re- 
solve political differences; the absenceor breakdown of policies and institutions 
ata regional or national level that could handledisagreementsand maintain a 
process of orderly resolution; and the explicit request, on the C hechen side, for 
third-party involvement in mediating the conflict. 57 A broad repertoire of tools 
had been developed over the years that might have been brought to bear on the 
situation, from fact-finding missions by NGOs and efforts to involveboth par- 
tiesin informal or track-two dialogueto utilizing thegood offices of theU N sec- 
retary-general's office or the 0 SC E to create favorable cond itions for direct ne- 
gotiations and provide them with a degree of transparency. Indeed, ample 
precedent already existed for the use of such mechanisms in the regions num- 
ber of them had been brought to bear in the Baltic states, often in a highly in- 
trusiveway, in responseto charges by the Russian government of discrimination 
against the Russian communities of Estonia and Latvia. 58 

Nor was reliable information about the steady escalation of the conflict lack- 
ing. The Russian media tracked this process in considerable detail and with 
great frankness throughout 1994;serious investigative reporting regularly chal- 
lenged official accounts of events in the region, exposing, for example, the fact 
that Russian conscripts and officers were being recruited for secret combat op- 
erationson thesideof theso-called Chechen opposition and that Russian air- 
craft and heavy weapons were being provided for its operations. 59 A few indi- 
vidualsand NGOsexpressed growing concern about the possibility of military 
escalation, and the UNPO in particular appealed for international efforts to 
avert it. 60 In October and November 1994, explicit appeals were sent both by 
President Dudayev and by Foreign M inister Yousef to President Clinton and to 
U.N. Secretary- General Boutros Boutros-Ghali. But Western analysts and gov- 
ernment officials appear not to have focused on the conflict and generally min- 
imized the likelihood of resort to force. To the extent the issue received atten- 
tion, it seems to have been assumed in official circles that it would be madness 
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to attempt a military campaign in of Chechnya. There seemed no reason to 
doubt the repeated assurances by Yeltsin and hisaides throughout the summer 
and fall of 1994 that the conflict would be resolved by peaceful means. 61 At a 
time when Western governments, and the United States in particular, were pre- 
occupied with a number of serious problems in relations with Russia and 
preparing for the important OSCE meeting scheduled for December 1994 in 
Budapest, there appears to have been an expectation thate/en if some elements 
oftheRussiansecurityormilitary estab I i sh m en t were th reaten i ng fo rce to cd m - 
pel Dudayev's political capitulation, it would not actually be utilized. 

Western perceptions of the unfolding conflict over C hechnya were also sig- 
nificantly affected by the way in which the entire issue was framed by the Russ- 
ian leadership. Lacking extensive knowledgeof and direct experience in the re- 
gion, some Western analysts and actors, including some in theU .S. government, 
were perhaps too willing to accept uncritically M oscow's effort to portray the 
struggle between M oscow and Grozny as an issue exclusively involving internal 
law and order rather than an ethnopolitical conflict focused on issues of self-de- 
termination. Undeniably, allegations that Chechnya had become a center of cor- 
rupt and criminal activities had a serious basis in fact. It was equally undeniable 
that Dudayev was a difficult figure to deal with and that his regime lacked a 
broad base of popular support. But the mixture of information and disinforma- 
tion spewed out by official Russian sources, as well by nationalist propagandists, 
tended to neglect the obvious collusion between Russian and Chechen elites 
that had contributed to the situation and portrayed the Dudayev leadership as 
nothing more than a criminal conspiracy without popular support or legiti- 
macy, manipulating separatist political slogansto disguise its real goals. It was, 
moreover, permeated with ethnic stereotyping and scapegoating that came 
close to treating Chechens as a criminal population. M isleadingand exagger- 
ated characterizations of the situation in Chechnya emanating from Russian 
sources, which bore all the earmarks of counterintelligence service disinforma- 
tion efforts, were by no means limited to the extremist publications and 
speeches of right-wing nationalists; they were all too often voiced by scholars 
and high-ranking officials likethe minister of defense and by Yeltsin himself. 62 
This propaganda campaign may well have contributed to the tendency in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere to view the Chechens, and Dudayev in particular, as the 
troublemakers and villains in the unfolding tragedy. 63 

When Russian military actions were actually launched on December 11, 
Western governments appear to have been taken by surprise. H aving given great 
weight to Yeltsin's private and public assurances in the summer and fall of 1994 
that the use of force was unthinkable in the Caucasus, Western capitals seemed 
unprepared for the development. No prior notification appears to have been 
given by the Russian government, nor was the prospect of imminent military ac- 
tion raised by Russian officials at the December OSCE meeting in Budapest. 

I n view of the obvious disarray of Russian m i litary forces, Western intel ligence 
may also have accepted too uncritically official assertions that a surgical strike was 
not only feasiblebut was assured of quick success. Even analysts who predicted the 
possibility of protracted guerrilla warfare in the mountains of Chechnya appear 
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to have assumed that Russian forces would rapidly subdueGrozny itself. Notonly 
wasthedisorganization and disarray of Russian forcesunderestimated; so wasthe 
capacity and determination of Chechen militants to defend their country and 
unite around its leadership in response to the Russian military intervention. It was 
on ly after several weeks of cl umsy and fai led m i I itary operations, enormous civil- 
ian casualties, and wanton destruction that questions began to be raised about the 
underlying assumptionsof themilitary operation and its goals. Before December 
1994, preventive diplomacy was not even attempted. 

Key Decisions and Strategies of Action 

In considering the response of the international community to Russian military 
actions in Chechnya, we need to focus our attention on three key sets of actors: 
the United States, European governments, and the OSCE. But before turning our 
attention to their response, it is important to bear in mind that these Russian 
military actions constituted a serious violation of a number of international 
commitments. Most notably, they violated Conferenceon Security and Coop- 
eration in Europe (CSCE) agreements of 1990 and 1992 involving prior notifi- 
cation of major military activities, and they were a direct and clear challenge to 
the principles enshrined in the Budapest Code of Conduct signed less than two 
weeks prior to the Russian intervention. 64 But broader principles were at stake 
as well. U nderlying the entire history of the Helsinki process wasthe principle 
that the international community had an important stake in theway govern- 
ments treated their own populations and that violations of human rights and of 
other international obligations were not merely an "internal affair" but behavior 
for which governments could and should be held accountable. These under- 
standings were largely ignored in the initial Western reactions to the Russian in- 
vasion of Chechnya; indeed, it took almost one month for the U .S. government 
to formally acknowledge that Russian actions violated these commitments. 65 

Weak Responses: The U.S. Government 

The initial American reaction to the Russian invasion was a statement by 
President Clinton on December 11 at a press conference in M iami that "it is an 
internal affair, and we hope that order can be restored with a minimum amount 
of bloodshed and violence." 66 Secretary of State Warren Christopher went even 
further in conveying tacit support for Russian actions, and for Yeltsin person- 
ally, in stating, "It's best in such matters to leaveitto the judgement of President 
Yeltsin; it's a democratic society; it'snottheold Cold War. I'm surehethought 
through what he was doing before he did it, and it's best we let him run such 
things." Christopher went on to add, "We would not liketo seethe disintegration 
of Russia. We think that might lead to much more bloodshed. .. . I 'm surehetook 
thisaction only when hefelthehad no other alternative." 67 

This attitude of cautious neutrality verging on outright support for Russian 
actions was reiterated in a succession of State Department briefings and press 
conferences over the next two weeks. The American government, in effect, put 
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itself in theposition of supporting a military action opposed by a majority of 
Russian citizens, as well as by Russia's most outspoken supporters of democracy 
and human rights. It also elicited a sharp response from Republican critics of the 
administration; as Christopher Smith, Republican chair of the congressional 
Subcommittee on International Operationsand Human Rights, admonished, 
"The eradication of apeopleand its territory isnotan internal matter." 68 

The official commentary was notable in several respects. First, it tended to 
echo theframing of the issue emanating from official Russian sources— namely, 
that what was involved was no more than the legitimate effort of a state to re- 
store order on its territory— and the hope that this would be accomplished 
swiftly and at low cost. I n none of the initial statements was there any indication 
that that the issue was not Russia's territorial integrity— it was never ques- 
tioned— but of the methods by which it would be maintained. It failed to make 
clear that how the Russian government deals with its internal problems is a mi- 
ter of enormous concern to the international commun ity. A strong case can be 
made that "the failure to act in a more decisive fashion had the effect of granting 
the Russian government before and during the first stages of the conflict a de 
facto I icense to flagrantly d isregard the most basic principles of international 
law, includ ing those reiterated in the Code of Conduct.'' 69 

Second, to the extent that the i ssue of C hechnya's status was addressed, the 
press commentary emanating from Washington largely repeated apocalyptic 
Russian statements that sought to j ustify m ilitary action by warning that what 
was at stake was the fragmentation or disintegration of Russia itself. A State De- 
partment briefing on December 14 virtually echoed Russian statements about 
thethreat of dismemberment: "we have no interest and the world has no inter- 
est in seeing a splintering or dismembering of the Russian Federation. That 
would be enormously destabilizing. It would producethepossibility of large- 
scale refugee flows.'' 70 Moscow's assertion that Chechnya posed a threat not 
merely to the territorial integrity butto the unity and stability of the entire Russ- 
ian Federation, and that it could set in motion a"domino effect" with repercus- 
sions throughout the country, appears to have been accepted uncritically, with- 
out much consideration for the distinctive features of the Chechen context. 
Moreover, it may have heightened concerns in the intelligence community over 
the potential for loss of control over nuclear weapons and armed forces. 71 The 
possibility that a resort to military intervention in the North Caucasus was more 
likely to increase rather than reduce instability was not publicly addressed. 

Yet another striking feature of the American reaction were the analogies 
drawn— however inept and misleading— between the Chechnya conflict and 
the American Civil War, with the implied or explicit parallel between Lincoln 
and Yeltsin. 72 T his rationale for military action, used to particular effect by For- 
eign M inster Kozyrev addressing an American audience on M eet the Press, was 
an attempt to legitimate Russian policy toward Chechnya while sidestepping the 
actual conduct of M oscow in the conflict. 73 Ignoring as it did the long history of 
antagonism, including issues of ethnicity, conquest, and repression, this analogy 
was not only inappropriate; it was also strikingly reminiscent of Gorbachev's ef- 
forts in 1990-91 to invoke theAmerican Civil War as justification for Moscow's 
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resistance to Baltic independence, and of equally uncritical acceptance of Gor- 
bachev's argument by some ci rcles in Washington at the time. I n effect, the d is- 
cussion focused almost exclusively on the goal of preserving territorial integrity 
without much consideration of the process by which this was to be achieved. 

Asthescaleof military actions escalated over the next few weeks, adminis- 
tration sources continued to avoid harsh attacks on Russian conduct, confining 
criticisms to the humanitarian aspects of the conflict. State Department brief- 
ings focused on specific and limited concerns, such as "individual instances in 
which we think there has been indiscriminate use of force," or the fact that In- 
ternational Red Cross relief efforts were being obstructed. Or they called upon 
the Russian leadership to refrain from attacks on civilians, when such attacks 
were clearly an integral feature of the whole operation. 74 

0 bviously, the press commentary did not necessari ly reflect the administra- 
tion's internal assessment of the situation, nor did it preclude continuing private 
efforts to convey to Moscow that its actions were jeopardizing the bilateral rela- 
tionship. A good deal of it represented an attempt at damage limitation aimed at 
domestic audiences— an effort to prevent opponents of administration policies 
toward Russiafrom usingthewar in Chechnya to promote their goals. The re- 
action of the U .S.administration reflected two overriding goals. The first was to 
prevent what was viewed as a marginal problem from derailing progress on 
high-priority issues in Russian-American relations; the second was to support 
Yeltsin politically, out of aconviction that his continuation inoffice, and friendly 
personal relationship with Clinton, was indispensable both to continuing eco- 
nomic and political reform and to Russian-American partnership on a broad 
range of issues. 

High administration officials repeatedly insisted that Russian behavior in 
Chechnya should not be allowed to stand in the way of continuing Russian- 
American engagement over a whole range of urgent problems, from nuclear 
proliferation to the war in Bosnia, or detract from the achievements of the 
Yeltsin administration in political democratization and economic reform. De- 
fense Secretary William Perry, for example, in responding to questions about 
Chechnya in connection with his meeting with General Grachev on December 
16, asserted that"provided it [the intervention] is not destabilizing beyond the 
scope of that activity, I do not see it as affecting our desire to have a pragmatic 
partnership with Russia.'' 75 Indeed, State Department spokesman Michael Mc- 
Curry expressed irritation with the media's focus on Chechnya in a StateDe- 
partment briefing on December 12: 

We have been aware for some time, for months, of the conflict that exists in Chechnya, 
the efforts that the Russians have made to control violence there, to deal with what has 
been a very crime- ridden and corruption-ridden province. . . . We are certainly well 
aware of the situation and how the Russians have been respondingto it. But by no means 
does Chechnya define the broad parameters of the U .S.-Russia partnership.. . ,1 caution 
anyone here [not] to elevate the question of Chechnya just because it happens in the 
headlines and in your headstoday into somethingthat ison a par with thequestion of 
NATO expansion or of the other issues in which we have a very important and focused 
engagement with the Russians. 76 
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To preserve a good working relationship with Yeltsin, theadministration appar- 
ently refrained from raising the issue in high-level bilateral discussions until the 
foreign secretaries' meeting in January 1995. 77 



Weak Responses: European Governments 

The initial response in Western European capitalsto Russian military actions 
in Chechnya wassimilarly restrained. TheEuropean Union refused to issuea 
strong condemnation on the exp licit grounds that support for the process of 
democratic reform deserved higher priority than demanding compliance with 
normsof human rights, and thattheestablishmentof democratic institutions 
was the best guarantee that i ntrastate as wel I as i nterstate confl icts wou Id be re- 
solved peacefully. 78 The reports of Russian military actions, however, quickly 
gave rise to second thoughts about the ability of Russian forces to conduct a 
carefully targeted operation. T he London Times gave most direct expression to 
the unspoken consensus: 

A nation cannot accept the threat of an armed conflict within its country. Negotiations 
backed by a threat of force would have been the best choice. But there is no turning back 
now. Ifforceisused it must be coordinated and overwhelming. Half-measures will only 
increase resistance and lead to bloodshed. But the current political confusion in 
Moscow and the unsuccessful military operations in C hechnya make a quick and ef- 
fective operation increasingly unlikely . 79 

W hen a European Parliament resolution adopted on December 15, 1994, accepted 
that Chechnya was part of the Russian Federation but deplored Russia's use of 
armed forces agai n st " nati o n al minorities," the Russian D uma issued an angry re- 
sponse, denying the allegations and insisting that the issue was exclusively one of 
disarming illegal military formations armed with tanks and rocket launchers. 

Thenoted Russian political analyst Andrei Kortunov summed uptheinitial 
Western reaction in mid-January 1995: 

So far, the events in the North Caucasus have not led to any even halfway serious crisis 
in relations between Russiaand the West. If one doesn't count the symbolic gesture by 
Denmark, which has frozen military cooperation with M oscow, our leading Western 
partners have, on the whole, reacted to the "pacification" in Chechnya with Olympian 
calm. Action has been limited to a modest proposal to get the mechanism of the OSCE 
involved in an effort to solve the problems few outraged editorials in the liberal press, 
and some caustic cartoons of Boris Yeltsin . 80 

Rising Criticism 

As reports accumulated of the brutality of Russian actions and the indis- 
criminate shelling of civilian targets, and as the blatant lies dispensed by Russ- 
ian officials were exposed daily by the news reports and television coverage from 
Chechnya, the European response became increasingly critical. As the military 
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correspondent of Moscow's Segodnya put it on January 5, M oscow has failed to 
justify "the hopes of Western politiciansthatarapid and nottoo bloody elimi- 
nation of the hotbed of separatism in Chechnya would allow them to keep silent. 
The events of the past few days have made the democratic countries radical ly 
change the tone of their comments." 81 Although no major European leaders 
challenged the view that this was Russia's internal affair, a growing number of 
prominent figures began to speak out, criticizing Russian actionsas uncivilized, 
unacceptable, and in clear violation of international law. The Swedish foreign 
minister, Lena Hjelm-Wallen, proclaimed that "what is now happening in 
Chechnya is unacceptable.'' 82 Chancelor Helmut Kohl of Germany on January 9 
called it "complete mad ness," and France's foreign affairs minister, Alain Juppe, 
declared, "Russia must know that the bombing of civilians with aircraft and 
hundreds of tanks is not a concept included in the European democratic 
model.'' 83 As criticism and demands for explanation mounted, European Union 
Foreign AffairsCommissioner Hansvan den Broek announced thatthe Euro- 
pean Union would delay implementing the partnership agreement with Russia 
pending consulations. "We don't d isputethat C hechnya is part of the Russian 
Federation,” he insisted, "but we do have serious concern— verging on indigna- 
tion— at the way a political problem is being addressed by military means." 84 



TheRoleof theOSCE 

U Itimately, however, the OSCE was the institution most centrally affected by 
theconflict in Chechnya and had the clearest mandate for engaging in preventive 
diplomacy. But the OSCE was itself constrained by Russian resistance to its in- 
volvement in what the Russian leadership insisted was an internal matter. 85 1 n the 
face of Russian opposition, member states declined to press proposalsto use the 
OSCE human dimension mechanism to organize a fact-finding human rights 
mission. Seeking to avoid open confrontation and to elicit Russian cooperation, 
the then chairman in office, Hungarian foreign minister Laszlo Kovacs, sent his 
personal representative, Istvan Gyarmati, to M oscow on January 9- 10, 1995, to 
solicit Russian support for sending a small OSCE team of expertsto Moscow and 
Grozny. 1 86 A first mission of four, accompanied by Russian officials, visited the re- 
gion on January 26- 29 and succeeded in securing theagreement of both sides to 
visits to prisoners by the International Red Cross. In an effort to avoid antago- 
nizing the Russian leadership, the mission confined its statements to expressing 
deep concern over thetragic events in Chechnya; indeed, Gyarmati commented 
at a press conference that"identifying individual human rightsviolationswasnot 
part of my mandate." 87 A second visit took placeon February 22, and delicate ne- 
gotiationscombined with continuing pressurefrom Western governments led to 
an unprecedented agreement by the Russian government to al low an 0 SC E pres- 
ence— officially titled "Assistance Group," in deference to Russian sensitivities— 
to be established in Grozny. 88 A critical rolein this process was played bytheEu- 
ropean Union, which insisted on the establishment of an OSCE mission as a 
condition for signing the interim trade agreement with Russia. 
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TheOSCE Assistance Group operated under extremely constraining guide- 
linesinsisted upon by Moscow, which had acquiesced in its creation to avoid fur- 
ther jeopardizing Russia's ties to Western countries but sought to limit and con- 
trol the group's activity. Despite the barrage of criticism to which it was regularly 
subjected, and notwithstanding the extreme delicacy of its position over the 
course of the fol lowing two years, and particularly under the able leadership of 
Tim Guldimann,theAssi stance Group succeeded in gaining the trust of moder- 
ates on both sides and ultimately in brokering direct negotiations. While it was 
not in a position to influence directly the political and military choices that re- 
sulted in a continuation and escalation of the conflict, thegroup played a highly 
constructive role in facilitating the delivery of relief supplies and exchanges of 
prisoners, in focusing international attention on human rights violations, in pro- 
moting dialogue between the two sides and providing an element of trans- 
parency, and in facilitating later cease- fire agreements and competitive presiden- 
tial elections in Chechnya. By offering unwavering support to the principle that 
a peaceful resolution of the conflict was both essential and possible, the OSCE 
presence strengthened the position of moderates on both sides and paved the 
way for the direct negotiations that ultimately produced the peace agreement. 

As the war continued and the violence escalated, a variety of governments, 
NGOsand individuals pressed Moscow to seek a negotiated solution to the con- 
flict. Most significantly, the Council of Europe froze consideration of Russia's 
admission, making settlement of theChechen conflict a condition of member- 
ship and establishing a special commission to monitor progress. 89 A variety of 
European officials and parliamentariansvisited Moscow and Grozny, notwith- 
standing the outrage such visits provoked in right-wing circles.A decision at the 
foreign ministers meeting of the European Union similarly delayed the signing 
of an interim trade agreement with Russia until a settlement was reached in 
Chechnya. Pressure continued to be exerted to permit humanitarian organiza- 
tions such as the International Committee of the Red Cross to send relief con- 
voys to the region. 

Despite thefailureof these efforts to bring about a change in Russian policy 
toward Chechnya, theimposition of formal sanctionsor indeed of morestrin- 
gentformsof economic conditionality was rejected. Suggestions that I nterna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) or World Bank loans be refused or delayed were 
turned down, as were proposals to curtail or make conditional U .S. Export- Im- 
port Bank credits, U.S. Agency for International Development programs, or pri- 
vate investment. The European Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(EBRD) never brought up Russian behavior in Chechnya as a subject of board 
discussion. Other forms of linkage were also resisted; for example, the Clinton 
administration avoided using Russian behavior as additional justification for 
NATO enlargement. Even symbolic sanctions were shunned; Clinton went 
ahead with a planned visit to Moscow to celebrate the annivarsary of victory in 
World War 1 1, albeit with an understanding that the traditional military parade 
would not be part of the ceremonies in Red Square. Indeed, continuing Western 
financial support for Russia in theface of the war, and at a time when the Russ- 
ian government was failing to collect over 30 percent of the tax revenues owed 
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to it, led a number of figures inside Russia as well as in the West to accuse West- 
ern governments and the I M F of indirectly helping finance the war. 90 

Asinthellnited States, there was in European political circles a widespread 
and considered judgment that the political survival of Yeltsin was crucial to sta- 
bility and progressin Russia, and that his fall would allow antidemocratic forces 
to cometo power in Moscow. A whole array of major issues required Russian co- 
operation, from NATO to Bosnia, and indeed the efforts to develop a new secu- 
rity framework in Europe depended critically on Russia's partnership and con- 
structive engagement. W hether or n ot the personal embrace of Yeltsin went as 
f ar as i t d i d i n W ash i n gto n , po I i t i cal I ead ers across the co nt i n ent were w rest I i n g 
with the broader dilemma of how to balance political support for Yeltsin with 
criticism or opposition to threatening behavior emanating from M oscow. The 
war in Chechnya further exacerbated an already difficult quandary. 

M oreover, for a number of governments not on ly was the confl ict considered 
to be largely of local importance without broader geopolitical consequences for 
the region, but they did not wish to see any precedents established that would 
weaken their own efforts to deal with troublesome issues of minority secession- 
ism or terrorism. 



Analysis: Constraints on Early Action 

As this analysis has demonstrated, a number of factors played a role in con- 
straining the use of various instruments to try to prevent the resort to mil itary 
force or to deter its escalation. First, the norm of sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity takes on particular i mportance where the behavior of a major power i s 
at stake. Western governments and international organizations have been pre- 
pared on a number of occasionsto play an intrusive role in the internal affairs 
of smaller states, including those of the former Soviet region. In the cases of Es- 
toniaand Latvia, the situation differed intwo important respects: thedomestic 
issue was a source of tension in interstate relations between thetwo capitalsand 
M oscow, and the Baltic governments were prepared to accept the international 
involvement. Whether or not these institutions' mandates would have permitted 
such action, as a practical matter, no action bythellnited NationsortheOSCE 
could be undertaken without Russian acquiescence. 

The reticence of the U nited Nations in the crisis deserves particular attention. 
As mentioned earlier, President Dudayev appealed directly to the international 
community, including the United Nations and the Security Council, but Russia's 
envoy to the United Nations, Ambassador Sergei Lavrov, had opposed anydiscus- 
sion of the crisis in the Security Council, insisting that it was purely an internal 
matter. During a visit to Stockholm shortly afterward, in response to a question 
about UN failure to seek to restrain Russian military action, Secretary-General 
Boutros-Ghali replied very simply, "We are bound by the U.N .Charter." 91 H e was 
presumably referring to Article 2( 7), which excludes from the competence of the 
United Nations"matters which are essentially within thedomestic jurisdiction" of 
any state. As the secretary- general had himself argued in another context, how- 
ever, certain kinds of internal conflict could jeopardize international order: when 
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conflict within a state threatens to cross borders, when it creates a grave humani- 
tarian emergency, or when it challenges fundamental principles of the interna- 
tional order. 92 The reluctance to adopt a more expansive definition of responsi- 
bilities in the period leading up to the Russian military intervention, and the 
inaction ofthellnited Nations subsequently, can not be explained purely with ref- 
erenceto the normsof sovereignty and theformal limits to U N jurisdiction; it re- 
flects as well the deference to a permanent member of the Security Council and 
the limited tools available to the secretary- general other than his moral author- 
ity. 93 The ambitious vision of U N peacekeeping outlined by Secretary- General 
Boutros-Ghali in 1992 foundered on the reality of political and resource con- 
straints. 

In addition to the deference to Moscow, the willingness to acquiesce— at least 
initially— in Russian actions was also influenced by a concern, however exag- 
gerated, over the possibility that Chechnya represented not a unique situation 
but one of a series of possible dominos that threatened to bring about the frag- 
mentation and e/en disintegration of Russia, with all its ominous consequences. 
This deep concern with preserving Russia's territorial integrity was joined to ob- 
viousambivalenceabouttheprincipleof national self-determination, and the 
lack of any consensus whatsoever on the conditions under which it could legit- 
imately be invoked. Thefear of unleashing centrifugal forces throughout Eu- 
rope, or of legitimizing a variety of insurgencies, contributed to an emphasis on 
stability and existing borders, and to the neglect of emerging new norms that 
link respect for sovereignty with the internal conduct of governments and lead- 
ers. It is particularly striking in thecaseof theAmerican response that noneof 
Washington's early statements conveyed any indication that the actions of states 
within their borders are subject to any I imitation whatsoever. But the failure of 
the OSCE to speak out on behalf of Helsinki norms, as well as the Budapest 
agreements, was especially striking. 

The deference to Moscow was further reinforced by the extreme resistance of 
Russian political elites to outside involvement in the conflict. For several years, 
in connection with anumberof conflictson theterritory of now independent 
states that were formerly republics of the U SSR, M oscow had made it amply 
clearthat it considered theenti re region of what it pointedly called the "near 
abroad" to be a sphere of Russian security i nterests and had actively fought to 
exclude or limit the involvement of outside states and actors in the region. 
Clearly, resistance to such involvement within what was considered theterritory 
of the Russian Federation was even greater, and the very suggestion of foreign 
involvement provoked hostile reactions in conservative political circles. 94 

Second, the delicate political situation in M oscow further contributed to the 
extreme circumspection ofWestern governments and officials. Fearing that crit- 
icism of the war in Chechnya would strengthen thecommunist-nationalist op- 
position to Yeltsin, and conceivably even bringto power forces far less favorable 
to economic reform, political democratization, and a responsible foreign policy, 
Western governments were inhibited in bringing pressure to bear on Moscow to 
influence policy. (Itshould be added that these governments were equally reluc- 
tant to provide ammunition to their domestic critics; with programs of U .S. as- 
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sistance to Russia under attack by conservative Republicans, the defense of 
Yeltsin was inextricably linked to the defense of Clinton administration policies 
toward Russia more broadly.) 

Third, the priority of other issues requiring the cooperation oftheYeltsin gov- 
ernment, from nuclear dismantlement to START II ratification, and from joint 
peacekeeping efforts in Bosniato NATO enlargement, served as a further con- 
straint on the willingness of Western leaders to press Russian officials very hard 
over an issue they initially considered marginal. Thefailuresof Russian policy, 
revealed and magnified by the powerful media coverage from Grozny, forced the 
issue to center stage. But only when it became clear that Yeltsin's policy in Chech- 
nya was undermining his own political effectiveness and authority, jeopardizing 
his prospects of reelection, and threatening to derail the whole process of re- 
form, could criticism of the war in Chechnya be presented as congruent with 
support for Russian reform. 

Fourth, theemphasison inclusionary strategies for influencing Russian do- 
mestic and foreign policy is an important factor in its own right because it mil- 
itated against the use of political or economic sanctions to influence Russian be- 
havior. Indeed, precisely because support for democratization and economic 
reform implied continuing political and economic engagement by the West, the 
imposition of sanctions was seen to be counterproductive. 

Finally, inadequate understanding of the situation in both Moscow and 
Grozny— as reflected in the tendency to underestimate the growing influenceof 
hard- line figures in Yeltsin's entourageon policy toward Chechnya; to accept un- 
critically tendentious and self-serving analyses of developments there by Russ- 
ian analysts and officials; to view the situation through the misleading prism of 
theA merican Ci vi I War; and above al I to exaggerate the possible"dom ino effect" 
of Chechnya without recognizing the specific features that distinguished the 
case of C hechnya from that of other regions and republics 95 — weakened the ca- 
pacity of Western governments and institutions to devise more suitable re- 
sponses to the crisis. 



Lessons Learned 

For the Russian government, the war in Chechnya constituted a major policy 
failure. It was based on a serious misjudgment of the political situation in 
Chechnya, of Russian military capabilities, and of public opinion. It was an ex- 
ceedingly costly policy that exacted an enormous toll, weakening the Yeltsin 
government domestically as well as i nternationally and projecting an image of 
brutality, unpredictability, and unreliability that influenced policy toward Rus- 
sia throughout the region. It has had destabilizing consequences throughout the 
Caucasusand southern Russia, whereaflood of refugees, weapons, and drugs 
has exacerbated tensions and severely strained the capacity of local govern- 
ments across the region. Moreover, the ferocity of the war not only made a po- 
litical solution of the conflict even more difficult but further embittered 
Chechen- Russian relations in ways that will have long- lasting consequences. I n- 
deed , the view that the effort to use m i I itary force to sol ve the C hechen conflict 
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was a major policy failure was ultimately embraced by Yeltsin himself. At a 
Kremlin press conference in October 1995 he acknowledged, somewhat am- 
bivalently, that the war was the biggest disappointment of his presidency, 
adding, "I think wemay agree with thecriticism ofWestern states that the use of 
forcecould have been avoided." 96 

For Western governments and international organizations, the critical issue 
was not thefai lure to head off the conflict but the failure to try. It is d ifficult to 
demonstrate conclusively that a m ore active Western role in the early stages of 
the conflict would have altered its course. However, it arguably might have cre- 
ated opportunity, space, transparency, and support for a serious negotiating 
process and strengthened the i nhibitions against the resort to force. The exi s- 
tenceof important divisions within the Russian elite, and therefore of potential 
allies of appropriate conflict prevention efforts, and the interest of a number of 
capable regional leaders eager to find a political compromise offered opportu- 
nities to influence the policy calculus that were never utilized. 

Moreover, Western governments and international institutions had a consid- 
erable degree of leverage, given Russian aspirations and vulnerabilities. Ulti- 
mately, the West and the international community as well as Moscow and 
Grozny paid an ecceedingly high pricefor the war— a pricethat was initially not 
anticipated— because of its adverse effect on other important interests: eco- 
nomic and human resources that could have gone into economic development 
were si phoned off in ultimately futile military efforts; Yeltsin's own staturewas 
weakened, and with it his capacity to deliver on other important issues; the mil- 
itary establishment was left demoralized, impoverished, and embittered; and 
the dishonesty and cynicism of officialdom exposed by the war further drained 
thealready meager residue of publictrust in institutions and leaders. Notonly 
did the war fail to resolve the conflict which triggered it; it exacerbated tensions 
and instability throughout the North Caucasus and compounded Moscow's 
failure to develop a coherent approach to the region. 97 

Indeed, Western reactions surprised and disappointed liberal circleswithin 
Russia, which had long viewed theWest as inspiration and partner in the strug- 
gle for human rights. As one Russian analyst put it, "One of the most surprising 
consequences [of the Chechen conflict] was the fairly ambivalent attitude of key 
Western countries. . .to massive violations of the human rights of Russian and 
foreign citizensduringthemilitary phaseof the conflict Western ambiva- 

lence helped theYeltsin regime considerably in pursuingthemilitary option in 
Chechnya for such a long time." 98 Adding to the disappointment, in his view, was 
the perception that Europeans treated Russian publicopinion j ust as the Russ- 
ian elite did: as a factor unworthy of serious attent ion. 

Once military actions were launched in December 1994, a more forceful in- 
ternational response would probably not have been effective in deterring fur- 
ther escalation or compelling a change in policy; not until a mutually hurting 
stalemate had been reached, and a new constellation of political forces created 
by the presidential elections in spring 1996, was there anew opportunity for a 
negotiated solution. Even then it required the devastating rout of Russian forces 
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in Grozny in August 1996 and Lebed's decisiveness in acting on the belief that 
there was no realistic alternative to serious negotiations, for a peace agreement 
to be ultimately signed and implemented. Butacasecan be made that given the 
real d ivisions w ithin the Russian elite over the resort to m il itary force, and the 
lack of public support for it, the possible costs of speaking out frankly were ex- 
aggerated and the moral and political priceof restraint underestimated. 

Finally, the initial endorsement of Russian actions in Chechnya poorly served 
the larger long-term goal of building a democratic, law-governed state; it 
equated theviewsand interests of a particular group of hard-lineofficials with 
Russian national interests. Seven decades of arbitrary rule in which the state 
rode roughshod over individual rights and relied on forceto maintain control is 
preciselythe legacy from which Russia is attempting to distance itself. Under 
these circumstances, theprinciplethat legitimate authority must be based on 
consent is the cornerstone of Russian democratization. The policy implications 
of this position were most eloquently expressed by Sergei Kovalev in his state- 
ment to theU .S. Congressional Commission on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe: 

Support for democratic reforms in Russia should be combined with equally serious and 
energetic opposition to any actions by government bodies in Russia which depart from 
the values of a democratic society. Only a sdective and targeted combination of support 
and pressure can assist thetransformation oftheRussian state from its historical roleas 
thebaneof theRussian peopleinto aguaran tee of their prosperity and security, from a 
continual threat to neighboring countries into their reliable and equal partner." 
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The International Community and the 
Conflict over Nagorno-Karabakh 
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Case Summary 

T he modern conflict between Armenians and Azerbaijanis dates from 
about 1987- 88 and has its roots i n t he existence of the historic A rmen ian- 
dominated enclaveof Nagorno-Karabakh within the Soviet Republic of Azer- 
baijan under the USSR. The conflict escalated from a long-standing political ar- 
gument to a violent confrontation and then a war as the bonds holding the 
Soviet Union together began to weaken. 

The concept of uniting theAutonomous Oblast of Nagorno-Karabakh with the 
Soviet Republicof Armenia becamea rallying cryfor Armenian nationalists, a kind 
of substitute for demanding independence, which wassti 1 1 viewed as an impossible 
d ream . A " K arabakh C om m i tted' was for m ed i n A rmen i a i n 1987, wh i ch was i n fact 
an opposition political party, the precursor of the present-day Armenian National 
M ovement. Led by theKarabakh Committee, hugedemonstrationswereheld inthe 
Armenian capital, Yerevan, and in Stepanakert, themain city of Nagorno-Karabakh. 

Azerbaijani resentment of these developments mounted and served as a fo- 
cus for the nascent Azerbaijani sense of nationalism that was also growing 
stronger atthattime. In 1989 demonstrations turned into riotsand pogroms 
against the large Armenian minorities in Sumgait, an industrial city, and Azer- 
baijan's capital, Baku. These events, in turn, spurred reactionson theArmenian 
side in a classic downward spiral of vengeance. Hugenumbersof Armenians 
and Azerbaijan is fled each other's republic, or wereforced to leave. 
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The Soviet government in Moscow made half-hearted efforts to stem the tide 
of discontent. Direct ruleof Nagorno-Karabakh was tried from January to No- 
vember 1989 but failed. The Soviet Army intervened in Baku injanuary 1990, 
killing some Azerbaijanis and provoking long- lasting resentment. Local Soviet 
army units began sidingor cooperating with the locality where they were based, 
and weapons flowed easily to partisans on both sides. 

In Stepanakert the Soviet of the Autonomous Oblast of Nagorno-Karabakh 
voted first to secede from Azerbaijan, later to join Armenia, and finally simply to 
constitute an independent state, basing these actionson a clause in the Soviet con- 
stitution whose applicability in the particular circumstances of Nagorno- 
Karabakh has been debated ever since. M ilitary confrontations began around the 
frontiers of N agorno- Karabakh, and the conflict took on al I the characteristics of a 
war. There were also incidents along the border between Armenia and Azerbaijan, 
and several small enclaves on both sides of thisfrontier wereeventually overrun. 1 

Before the breakup of the U SSR, the conflict over Nagorno-Karabakh was 
viewed as an internal problem of the Soviet state. Because of the Soviet Union's 
fierce hostility to any outside interference in its internal affairs, there was no 
thought in the international community of intervening in the Karabakh conflict 
during that period. Of course, no oneforesaw the sudden disintegration of the 
Soviet U nion or predicted that the i nternational community might eventually 
undertake a role in this conflict. 

It was o nly when the n ewly i ndependent states from the former U SSR for- 
mallyjoined the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe(CSCE) 2 
at the meeting of its foreign mini sters i n Pragueinjanuary of 1992 that the in- 
ternational commun ity began to consider a possible role. T he i nternational ef- 
fort began almost as an afterthought before the closing of that meeting: the 
British delegate noted that a conflict existed between two of the new member 
states, suggesting that a CSC E fact-finding mission be sent to the area. The pro- 
posal was approved without debate. 

The conflict over Nagorno-Karabakh was viewed by some as an internal 
problem of Azerbaijan, by others as an international conflict between the newly 
declared state of Nagorno-Karabakh and the state of Azerbaijan, or between 
Azerbaijan and Armenia. This difference of appreciation of the very nature of 
the conflict made it extremely complex to deal with. In addition, it engaged key 
interests not only of the enclave itself, of Azerbaijan and Armenia, but also of 
Turkey, Russia, and theArmenian diaspora. 

The Karabakh Armenians believed that they had exercised their right of self- 
determination and werefighting their war of independence; the Azerbaijanis 
considered theArmenians of Nagorno-Karabakh an armed rebel group and be- 
lieved the real war was w ith A rmenia. A rmenia was giving i ndispensable sup- 
port to the Karabakh A rmenians but held that it was not directly involved in the 
conflict and that blockades by both Azerbaijan and Turkey constituted unwar- 
ranted aggression. Turkey also denied that it had a role in theconflict but as- 
serted that it could not ignore the suffering of its brothers and sisters i n Azer- 
baijan, which was being pressured by Russia. Russia claimed that Turkey was 
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encroachingon its sphere of influence and that it alone had the responsibility to 
settle disputes in the trans-Caucasus. TheArmenian diaspora, concentrated in 
Russia, the Middle East, Europe (particularly France), and the United States (es- 
pecially California), supported both Armenia and (directly and separately) the 
Karabakh Armenians, but it was split between realistswho wanted to end the 
war by acceptable compromise and fanatics who saw it as a righteous war to re- 
gain lost Armenian lands. 

The conflict that emerged from this complex equation went through a phase 
of bloody warfare from 1991 to 1994. Numerous outside attempts at mediation 
failed, and while a cease-fire was agreed in M oscow in M ay 1994, it has been a 
fragile and tenuous one. About sixteen thousand people have died in the con- 
flict, one mi II ion refugees have been left homeless because of it, and a large part 
of Western Azerbaijan remains occupied byArmenian forces. 

TheN agorno- Karabakh disputehasmuch in common with other local conflicts: 
long-standing hatreds; ethnic, religious and linguistic differences; the easy avail- 
ability of weaponry; emerging nationalisticfeelingsthat have long been repressed; 
weak governments and nationalistic leaders; a remote third world- 1 ike setting; an 
unsophisticated population; and exploitation and manipulation from both within 
and outside the area. In such cases it is sometimes difficult for the international 
community to agree on the nature, scope, and objectives of an intervention. 

I n the Karabakh conflict, however, the international community (except Rus- 
sia) largely agreed on theapproach but wasunwilling to extend itself beyond 
certain modest limits to achievea solution. Russia, on theother hand, worked 
hard to minimize and supplant the role of the international community, as part 
of a broader policy of retaining M oscow's influence and prerogatives as media- 
tor and peacekeeper in the territory of the former USSR. These differences led 
to a unique competition between Russia and the international community for 
leadership in mediating and supervising a resolution to the conflict. 

The Nagorno-Karabakh dispute does not illustrate the problem of early 
warning in a classic sense. When it loomed as a potential source of violent con- 
flict, the entire region was part of the U SSR; the international community con- 
sidered it an internal problem not subject to international intervention. On the 
other hand, upon the breakup of the U SSR , when the confl ict was al ready active 
and involved at I east two newly independent states, the international commu- 
nity correctly perceived it as having the potential to lead to a broader regional 
conflict. This was one of the central conclusions of the CSC E's early 1992 fact- 
finding mission to the area and led the CSCE to launch a mediation effort, later 
recognized and implicitly mandated also by theU N Security Council. 

The CSC E's negotiating process, which became known asthe"M insk Group," 
began energetically and at first looked very promising. But the effort fizzled af- 
ter itsfirst (and still important) successof getting the conflicti ng parties to the 
negotiating table. Russian negotiators made repeated efforts to undercut it, 
while high- level Western attention was focused on the former Yugoslavia, and 
there was an unspoken tendency to I eave the problems of the former U SSR to 
Russia.A number of opportunities were missed that might have led to greater 
negotiating progress. 
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Although this international community intervention has been unsuccessful 
so far in finding a political solution to the conflict, it has laid an essential basis 
for suchasolutionbycreatingacredibleand sustained negotiating process.This 
process has been an element in the durability of the 1994 cease-fire and may yet 
help the parties to resolve the conflict. 

This chapter examinesthe problem of early warning as it applies h ere, de- 
scribesthe strategies followed by the Western countriesand by Russia as they 
have tried to mediate the war, explains thekey decisions taken (ornottaken) by 
outside players on possibilities for early action, and analyzes some of the most 
prominent missed opportunities. The following broad elements run throughout 
theKarabakh negotiating experience and help explain the international com- 
munity's inability to arrange for a permanent cease-fire, introduction of peace- 
keeping forces, and apolitical solution for the status of Nagorno-Karabakh: 

• Theunwillingnessof the conflicting parties to make concessions as, en- 
couraged by their friends, each of them continued to hopethat they could 
"win" the conflict. 

• The lack of sustained high-level Western interest in the conflict, which led 
the conflicting parties to m istrust the West's wi II to ensure the peace. The 
absence of a U .S. commitment to participate in a possible CSCE peace- 
keeping force made the parties seriously doubt the credibility of such an 
operation. 

• Russia's determination to keep the international community out of the"near 
abroad," which produced unilateral Russian cease-fire proposals undercut- 
ting international plansand permitted "deal shopping" by the parties. 

• Theunwieldy procedures of the CSCE and its"M insk Group" negotiation, 
which guaranteed that a peacekeeping force could not be provided 
promptly. 



Early Warning 

By the timethe Nagorno-Karabakh conflict emerged on the international stage, it 
was al ready violent; the warri ng sides and the issues that separated them had been 
largely defined. Thechallengefor the international community was neither oneof 
foreseeing the conflict nor of preventing it from becoming violent. The problem 
of early warning was thus not the same in this case as it is with a conflict that be- 
gins and grows as a potential problem for the international community. 

"Early warning" is nonetheless relevant here, since the international commu- 
nity needed to understand the possibility that the conflict could spread, spark 
similar conflicts elsewhere, or draw regional powers such asTurkey,lran,or Rus- 
sia into a larger confrontation. Countries that were interested in the Karabakh 
conflict correctly understood the warning signals on this point and considered 
it essential to try to head off alargerconflict.Thiswaswhytheinternational 
community became involved. 

When the CSCE first sent a fact-finding team to Armenia and Azerbaijan in 
February 1992 to report on the Karabakh conflict, the fact that the conflict had 
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for so long been an internal Soviet one, in a distant region that was little known 
and of limited interest to the West, meant that no ready specialists and ideas on 
theconflictwereavailableto the governments that were in a position to con- 
tribute to a solution. 

Butthedeeper involvement of Turkey or Iran could have brought Western in- 
terests into play. If Turkey, a NATO member, had become directly involved in the 
conflict (inevitably on the side of Azerbaijan), NATO could easily have found it- 
self in a confrontation with Russia (which has had the historic role of defending 
the Christian peoples of the Caucasus against theTurks and has given essential 
support toArmenia). Similarly, an Iranian intervention could have prompted a 
larger conflict by directly challenging Russian and Turkish interests. 

Such factors encouraged Western governmentsto intervene in someform, but 
the difficulties involved, the lack of expertise on the region, and the many other 
problems competing for attention dictated that any Western intervention would 
have to be severely limited in scope and depth. Fact-finding and mediating as- 
sistance appeared as the most likely types of intervention, with observation of a 
cease-fire added later. It was on ly after considerable effort had been invested that 
the provision of a peacekeeping force was also broadly accepted. Thus, early 
warningsignsof potential escalation were heeded, but only minimal ly,asa CSCE 
negotiating process was initiated in the spring of 1992. The significance of early 
warning was understood, but commitment to decisive action was lacking. 

W hat the international community did not foresee, despite clear early warn- 
ing signals, was the strength of Russian resistance to an international interven- 
tion on theterritory of theformer Soviet Union. Russian resentment quickly 
evolved into a major dispute over who should have responsibility for mediation 
and eventually peacekeeping in theKarabakh conflict— Russia or the interna- 
tional commun ity as represented by the C SC E. I n M oscow there was little agree- 
ment on how to deal with theformer Soviet republics, but there was a strongly 
held opinion, especially among the military and other security organs, that 
maintain i ng peace and stabi I ity on the territory of the former U SSR was the ex- 
clusive prerogative of Russia. This view resembled the possessive attitudes of 
virtually all colonial powers with respect to their former colonies, but it was per- 
haps felt even more strongly in the case of Russia because of the country's his- 
toric xenophobia, particularly toward the West. Many Russians see their coun- 
try as having a unique role across Eurasia and do not accept that outsiders have 
any place in this area. 3 

M any in the West were instinctively suspicious of Russian "peacekeeping" ef- 
forts on the territory of theformer U SSR, but no country was prepared to takethe 
lead in replacing the Russians. Westerners weretherefore not in a position to crit- 
icizetheonly country ready to step in, regardless of the Russian s' methodsor mo- 
tivation. Westerners were also hopeful that an emerging democratic Russia would 
not revert to an imperialist policy and were inclined to give President BorisYeltsin 
the benefit of the doubt in the "near abroad .''The fact that Russian peacekeeping 
in theformer USSR was to be conducted under the guise of the Commonwealth 
of Independent States (CIS) confused some Westerners, who may not have per- 
ceived the differences between this emerging organization and the democratic 




